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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
BosTON, July 19, ’94. 
Boston weather is typical of Boston news: it is 
very dry. We read with absolute incredulity of that 
downpour that caused Noah’s ark to 


rise above 
Ararat; it is almost impossible, on reaching the coast 
of Maine, for example, to believe either the testimony 
of the natives or one’s own senses, regarding the 
daily rains that are there spoiling the hay-crop and 
making blackberries luscious. Boston has had 
hardly a thunder-shower for weeks, and the lawns of 
well-kept places look as though one of the plagues of 
Egypt had blasted them. But what difference does it 
make when the owners of said lawns are all away and 
almost every house in the only pleasant parts of the 
city is deserted? Not one house in twenty on the 
back bay shows any sign of life; all the rest are 
boarded up and barricaded or given over to the 
tender mercies of the confidential servant who sits 
mournfully at eventide, fighting mosquitoes under 
the lea of the stoop, or quietly gossips with the milk- 
man who brings just enough milk for her ‘‘tay’’ and 
the cat. In the suburbs it is almost as bad. Perhaps 
the hard times drives more people than usual from their 
homes—itis one way of escaping importunate creditors. 

Professor Charles Eliot Norton, of Cambridge, who 
is spending his summer vacation among the Berkshire 
Hills, in Ashfield, the town which George William 
Curtis so loved, has found time among his other 
labors to write an introduction to a new and complete 
edition to the poetical works of Sir Walter Scott to be 
published soon by T. Y. Crowell & Company. A 
few passages from this may be of interest. 


He begins with these appreciative words: 


In looking back over this century, which is now so near 
its close, there is none among its conspicuous figures of pleas- 
anter aspect than that of Scott; and of all the men who 
have lived during its course there is not one who has con- 
tributed more largely to the pleasure of its successive gener- 
ations. This is a great eulogy ; no man could desire a better. 
To amuse men rationally, to give them wholesome entertain- 
ment, is to do them a great service; and todo this through a life- 
time more successfully than any one else, is to be worthy of 
lasting gratitude. This is what Scott did for our fathers, and 
and has done for many of us, and will continue to do for 
many of our children. At this moment, more than sixty 
years after the last of his novels was written, two popular 
editions of them are in course of publication; while his 
poems, ninety years after the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel’ 
was first published, are still the delight of youthful readers, 
and still charm readers of all ages by the interest of their 
animated narrative, the ease of the versification, and the 
manliness of their spirit. * * * Let us be grateful for 
such a gift. There is space even on the narrow shelves of 
the immortals for books such as his. Shakespeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth may rest on a higher shelf, but Scott will be 
nearer at hand for the multitude of readers, and his volumes 
will require more frequent rebinding. 


After weaving into his criticism some of Scott's own 
confession of shortcomings, Mr. Norton goes on: 


In all that he anywhere says of his poetry his words are 
quite sound, simple and unpretending. He recognized the 
limits of his power and the sources of his popularity ; he was 
pleased, but not elated, by success. Success could, indeed, 
do nothing’but good to so manly and healthya nature. The 
real and abiding charm of his verse consists not in its style, 
nor its stock of ideas, nor in any significance underlying the 
narrative, but in qualities which depend upon personal char- 
acter. It is the expression of a generous nature, with a 
lively interest in the outward spectacle of the world, a quick 
sympathy with the actors in the long drama of life, and a 
keen sense of relation to the earth and enjoyment of it. It is 
the expression of a lover of his own land, of its mountains 
and glens, and rivers and lakes, dearer for the sake of the 
story of its people, a story as varied and picturesque as the 
scenery itself. The literary critic will find a hundred faults 
in his poems ; but the boy, entranced by the story, does not 
know they are there; and the man, jaded with care and 
weary of books, does not mind them, finding refreshment in 
verse inspired with the breath of the open air, unstudied in 
its animation, unforced in its sentiment, and making simple 
appeal to his memory and imagination. 


And he ends with these appreciative sentences: 
Every year there is jettison of part of the cargo with which 
the good ship of literature is overladen. Some of Scott’s 
poetry-has already gone overboard, and the time may come 
when more of it must follow; but it will not all suffer this 
fate. Even if the rest sbould go, some of his lyrics, at least, 
are sure to be saved. What he once called “ The only good 
song I ever wrote,” the “ Pibroch of Donald Dhu,” with 
its spirited rallying cry : 
*‘ Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended ; 
Come as the waves come, when 


Navies are stranded,”’ 
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this will not be lost; nor will the “ Coronach,” from the 
“*Lady of the Lake.” Some hearts would not forget the 
ballad of “ Alice Brand’’; and some memories are sure to 
hold Cleveland’s song; and more will recall the stately 
measure and the pathos of “.I climbed the dark brow of the 
mighty Helvellyn;” and others, still, the wild ballad of 
Elspeth, in “ The Antiquary”’: 
“The herring loves the merry moonlight, 
The mackerel loves the wind.”’ 


And as long as any of his poems shall last, the memory of 
Scott himself will be cherished in the hearts of men whom 
he has entertained, and to whom he has not only given 
pleasure, but done good. For to become friends with him 
in his books is to become friends with one of the pleasantest 
of men, with whom we cannot keep up acquaintance with- 
out, let us hope, gaining something of his own simplicity, 
geniality, kindliness, modesty and manliness. 

Two newspaper men of Boston, Mr. Franklin K. 
Young, a member of the Press Club, and Mr. Edwin 
C. Howell, of the Heva/d, have written in collabora- 
tion a treatise entitled ‘‘ The Minor Tactics of Chess: 
a Treatise on the Deployment of the Forces in Obedi- 
ence to Stategic Principles.” If you ask anyone. 
““Do you play Chess?” the reply is sure to be 
‘“‘ Well, I used to play, but I found I preferred some 
easier form of recreation.” This book which is to be 
published by Roberts Brothers is intended, I believe, 
to show the fallacy ot such special pleading and has 
for its object to revive popular interest in a noble 
game too little cultivated. Roberts Brothers have 
also in press a new translation of the works of 
Moliére by Mi:s Katharine Prescott Wormeley, 
whose industry in translation is quite unprecedented : 
her name is also on a new translation of Balzac’s 
‘‘Catharine de’ Medici,” and one of Paul Bourget's 
“‘ Pastels of Men,” entitled ‘’ A Saint.” 

Little, Brown & Company are having great success 
with the naval histories of Captain Mahan, D. C. L. 
(Oxford) and LL. D. (Cambridge). The honors which 
have been heaped on this historian in England 
have drawn universal attention to him. The same 
publishers have in press a work on Riding, entitled 
‘“*Curb, Snaffle and Spur”’ by Edward L. Anderson, 
au’hor of ‘‘ Modern Horsemanship.” It is a method 
of ‘‘ Training Young Men for the Cavalry Service,” 
but is also intended for general use of those who like 
horsemanship. 


Miss Nora Perry, whose’ poems and short stories for 
girls have been so deservedly popular, has written 
her first long story. It is entitled ‘‘ Hope Benham.” 
It will have eight full-page illustrations by Frank T. 
Merrill. Little, Brown & Company, have also in 
hand a new volume of short stories by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, translated by the Hon. Jeremiah Curtin. 
The four stories are “Lillian Morris,” ‘‘The Bull- 
Fight,” (a story, the scene of which is laid in western 
North America, where the author spent some years), 
‘‘Sachem” and “Angel,” the last being a story of 
Polish life. A Pole living in Boston, told me not long 
ago that he considered Mr. Curtin’s translations, 
perfect marvels of fidelity and skill. I may mention 
one other book soon to be published by the same 
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firm. It is a romance entitled ‘‘ Centuries Apart,” by 
Edward T. Bouvé. The plot is rather original. 
Some Americans during the Civil War are wrecked 
on the shores of a hitherto unknown country in 
southern latitudes, and there find the descendants of 
some English families who had been similarly 
wrecked there during the reign of Henry VII. The 
contrast in customs and speech is very cleverly 
managed. 

Ginn & Co. have just received a letter from 
Prof. Edward Dowden, of the University of Dublin, 
announcing that he has nearly completed the manu- 
script of his selections from Wordsworth, to be pub- 
lished in the Athenzeum Press Series. There will be 
two volumes and besides the selections there will be 
an extended introduction and notes. Rev. Henry Van 
Dyke, D. D., of New York City, whose works upon 
Tennyson are well known, is well advanced in the 
preparation of his selections from Tennyson for the 
same series. This, also, will consist, probably, of two 
volumes. 

Other volumes soon to appear in this series are 
Carlyle’s ‘Sartor Resartus,’’ edited by Prof. 
McMechan, of Dalhousie College, Halifax ; Selections 
from Herrick, edited by Prof. Edward E. Hale, Jr., 
of the State University of Iowa; a book of Eliza- 
bethan Lyrics, by Prof. Shelling, ready next month; 
the initial volume of the series of handbooks on the 
History of Religion has gone to press. It is the 
“‘ Religion of India,”’ by Prof. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr 
College. 

A well known literary lady of Philadelphia was not 
long since visiting the wife of a prominent publisher 
of Boston and with her made an excursion to Marble- 
head, to call upon another literary lady. They hada 
delightful call and the lady of Marblehead, who had 
not a marble heart, speeded her parting guests by 
sending them to the station behind her beautiful span 
of bays. (These bays, by the way, are treated more 
like human beings than dumb animals; they stand 
with their tails to the feeding trough like the horse in 
the old Persian tale whom his muster advertised as 
lusus nature—‘a horse with his head where his tail 
ought to be’’--and they have a lovely view before 
their appreciative eyes and each morning a clean 
towel is tied to the post for a sort of handkerchief for 
them.) The two ladies then safely reached the sta- 
tion and sat down to wait for the train. When it 
came along, one of them seeing a hand-bag lying 
next her onthe seat instinctively picked it up and 
carried it into the car with her. After the train was 
fairly under way she realized suddenly that she had 
robbed some one of a satchel! She was mortified to 
death and when the conductor came to collect tickets 
she confessed her involuntary crime. The satchel 
proved to be the ticket-agent’s and contained no one 
knew how many vouchers and unused tickets. But 
the whole scene made a comedy which was very 
delightful to all spectators. 
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I must close with two clever mots. Mr. John Storer 
Cobb is a lawyer in Boston well known for his advo- 
-cacy of cremation as the right method of disposing 
of the dead. Well, this apostle of incineration not 
long since was heard to remark that cremation was 
ithe last thing he wanted done to him! 

The second mot is attributed to the Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale. Dr. Hale is a great advocate of sleep 
.and he once remarked that he had been giving 
throughout the West a lecture on sleep with illustra- 
itions by the audience! 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 
‘General Bradley Tyler Johnson, of Baltimore, has 
written a life of George Washington from the stand- 
point of a soldier, a Southerner, a ‘‘ gentleman,” and 
a rebel. General Johnson, like his subject, is, or has 
been, all four, and he never forgets this on a single 
page of his military history. It is valuable, first and 
-chiefly, for its comprehension of Washington as a 
soldier, and next as a Virginia planter. While 
‘Washington is a Southern hero, out of a list of nearly 
forty men and women before me who have written 
lives and sketches, only one, John Marshall, isa 
Southerner, and nearly half are New Englanders, 
the ‘‘unaccountable stupidity’’ of whose men and 
the corruption, cowardice and incompetence of 
whose officers Washington hotly denounced in a letter 
to Richard Henry Lee. There is probably nothing 
which shows the greatness of Washington more than 
his appreciation, support and service of democracy 
as a principle, while in every fibre himself an aristo- 
crat. General Johnson discriminates with great 
penetration between Washington’s strategy, which 
was always good and his tactics which were nearly 
always bad—a discrimination new and _ neces. 
sary. Washington lacked a trained staff, and as 
General Johnson perspicuously points out he lacked 
also the fine sort of ability which could get orders 
carried out without a staff. Hence at a crisis he 
was but too apt to push to the front in a fruit- 
less and dangerous effort to execute his orders him- 
self. General Johnson does not give credit to Mr. 
Waters’ researches which have settled Washington's 
pedigree and show commonwealth sympathies. He 
accepts the text of the Mecklenburg declaration as 
authehtic, and he might wisely have added more 
personal incidents of Washington's military life, as 
the cool pistol-shot with which he killed a Hessian 
picket at Birmingham Meeting, perhaps the only man 
killed by a great commander, ¢fs0 manu, since 
Charles XII. Yet this is to say that General Johnson 
has written like a soldier and not like an erudite 
historian. 
x“ % 

Mr. Oscar Solomon Straus was the best minister 
this country has had at Constantinople since Bain- 
‘bridge first carried the American flag there. A 
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* graduate both in arts and in law of Columbia, he has 


been almost from the time he left college a man of 
whom something was expected, and his influence has 
been steadily and usefuily felt in civil and philan- 
thropic effort. He has just written the first short life 
yet prepared of Roger Williams, whose chief bio- 
graphers, James D. Knowles, 1834, William Gammell, 
1846, and Romeo Elton, 1852, are all both out of date 
and out of print. Mr. Straus has used in his record 
of Williams’ ancestry recent research by Mr. Henry 
F. Waters and others, includinghis own. He has let 
his subject speak for himself in long extracts from 
letters and his conception of Williams’ life sees in it 
only a struggle for religious liberty. It was this and 
more and less. Roger Williams was centrifugal as 
well as tolerant, and in the end Rhode Island was late 
in the Union. The book lacks in a certain order and 
arrangement, but it has a sense of contact and knowl- 
edge in practical affairs invaluable in a history and 
lacking in many of literary pretension. In short 
Mr, Straus, like most earnest men, in this as in other 
things, has probably satisfied his friends and the 


public better than himself. 


* 
* *& 


It would be a good plan if a series of histories 
of each European country were written for children 
from ten to sixteen from an American-view ‘point. 
There is a sad dearth of good histories for young 
people. ‘‘ Brave Little Holland,’ by Dr. William 
Elliot Griffis, might well be the first of such a series. 
Holland is described as it presents itself to American 
eyes. Its American relation and influence are dis- 
cussed. The story is told asa part of the struggle for 
liberty. Dr. Griffis is qualified by long study and 
several lesser publications in the same and related 
fields. Primarily written for young folks, this short 
story is more satisfactory than Thorold Rogers’ in the 
Story of Nations series, which is given to an economic 
theory. It is far better written than Mr. J. W. Mears’ 
‘Regions of Holland,” limited to the Reformation, 


Here is a book for school libraries of all sorts. 


* 
* * 


Mr. William Martin Conway's ‘‘Climbing in the 
Himalayas”’ will pair in the memory of readers with 
Mr. Edward Whymper’s ‘‘ Travels Among the Great 
Andes of the Equator.’ It is a better book. Mr. 
Whymper is, if one may say so, too professional. 
No one who travels can read Mr. Whymper's book 
without adoring his work. His book is a landmark. 
But in wide observation Mr. Conway surpasses him. 
His book is laden with minute information, and he 
has that rare gift, the comparing mind. His route 
was in the Kara Korum, the mountain mass back of 
Kashmir, which constitutes the western abutment of 
the Himalaya before it divides into the Hindu Kush 
and the Pamir, and Mr. Conway made his attack in 
the extreme northwest of Kashmir. He traversed the 
three longest glaciers in the world, took one thousand 
photographs, collected on all phases, spent eighty- 
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four days on snow and did a peak 23,000 feet high; 
but these are mere record-making facts. His map, 
his collections, his observation were all of the best 
and widest. His expedition was thoroughly equipped. 
He had with him an artist, Mr. A. D. McCormick, 
and the illustrations are accuracy itself. Every page 
has its charm, and if you are interested in transpor- 
tation, primitive music, folk-lore, tents, botany, bits, 
river-flow, mosques, Mohammedanism, primitive 
symbols, sculpture, art, and some other things, you 
will be forced to make notes out of.this book. 
**% 

Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan) has 
amused people. This is never forgotten or forgiven. 
Now that Mrs. Cotes has done something more—or 
less—in ‘“‘A Daughter of To-day,” nearly all agree 
in attacking it asa failure, because it is a departure 
from her more amusing work. With unsparing accu- 
racy Mrs. Cotes has drawn the young American 
woman with more aspiration than inspiration whose 
education puts her out of tune with her home and her 
family. She paints in Paris and fails. She goes to 
London and wins mediocre success in newspaper work, 
is crossed in love and commits suicide. This last is 
weak. This type rarely does that; but it is real, 
familiar, and so accurately sketched by Mrs. Cotes 
as to be painful ; for really nothing can save such a 
woman but marriage and a baby, and when neither 
fate nor providence brings this, their middle age is an 
appalling study in desiccated feminini‘y. ‘‘ A Daugh- 
ter of To-day” is likely to be a teaching book for 


many young American women. 


* 
* * 


Miss Frances Courtenay Baylor has won a widen- 
ing circle of readers by an happy skill which lightly 
touches the failings and foibles of both branches of 
the English race without awakening the prejudices of 
either. In ‘‘Claudia Hyde,” a novel of the length 
conventional in England, where it has had apprecia- 
tive reception, a young Englishman comes to a Vir- 
ginia farm and meets Claudia Hyde, with whom he 
falls in loveas promptly as will every masculine reader 
of this charming creation. This international épi- 
sode gives play for ways and words on both sides of 
the sea, and there is in the Virginian scenes that close 
drawing from nature which gives the book high value. 
But those who read need remember that there is here 
but the simple, straightforward love between man and 


maid which lingers with other past charms southward. 


* 
* * 


Newspapers have many faults. Vulgarity is not 
one of them. The mere torrent and rush of a news- 
paper seems to save it from this fault. Yet the pro- 
fessional weeklies, written for journalists by men who 
have failed in journalism, nearly always have a taint 
of vulgarity, and this is but too apt to attach to books 
about the profession. Mr. Edwin Llewellyn Shuman 
has not wholly escaped this in “Steps into Journal- 
ism.”’ Mr. Shuman is sound enough in his practical 
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advice, but it bears about the same relation to the 
heart of journalism that sharpening a pencil does to 
writing. Of course, a blunt pencil won't write; but a 
sharpened pencil is not all the battle. Mr. Shuman 
is writing for beginners. He rightly dwells minutely 
on beginners’ work. Buta supreme journalist like 
Girardin knows everything and serves everybody, 
and Mr. Shuman emphasizes neither embracing 
knowledge nor public service, though he says most 


wise words for a college education. 


* 
* * 


A popular work on chemistry is much needed 
which will put in comprehensible form for those who. 
have the usual academic acquaintance with chemistry 
the more recent conclusions of the science. Such, for 
instance, as the later views of the periodic law. ‘‘ Law 
and Theory in Chemistry,” by Mr. Douglas Carnegie, 
does not do this, but these six lectures will be useful 
to teachers of elementary chemistry, to an audience 
of whom they were originally delivered. The history 
of the science, classification, the atomic theory, 
compounds, molecular architecture and chemical 
equilibrium are all treated clearly, but with no special 
illumination. 

*% 

“ Biological Lectures.and Addresses,’’ by the late 
Arthur Milnes Marshall, a professor in Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester, collects his addresses, 1880 to 
1893. They deal with biological problems rather 
than with biological discoveries and suffer in value 
from the rapid progress of the science. It is plain, 
for instance, that Professor Marshall trusts much 
more implicitly to the recapitulation theory than a 
biologist would to-day. 

*% 

It is one of the lesser proofs of the spiritual that 
practical ethics become insufferably dull when lit by 
no sense of the higher life. ‘‘ Studies in Character,” 
by Sophie Bryant, ‘are lectures to various ethical 
and educational societies.”” They are in short sermons 
of the non-spiritual church. Dull as sermons are, 
these platitudes and practicalities on the cardinal 
virtues touch a still lower depth. 

**% 

Mr. John Heneage Jesse is a painstaking historian, 
who, having to write an historical play, which no one 
ever reads, wrote a history of King Richard III, which 
every one wishes to own. Published in 1862) in a 
small edition, it was one of the first of the briefs for 
the defense in the many attempts during the last thity 
years to reverse historical verdicts, and it has come to 
sell for $30 to $40. It has now been republished in 
comely shape, but at a reasonable price, and remains 
an authority for a man deemed by Mr. Jesse the 
victim of the most damning of all circumstances— 
failure. 

«* 

M. Anatole Leroy. Beaulieu is the best equipped 

publicist in France, and his judgment is as good as- 
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his equipment. The second volume of his “‘ Empire 
of the Tsars and Russians” surveys Russian admin- 
istration and law. Itis incomparably the best book 
which has yet appeared on Russia—fair, informed, 
comprehensive and balanced. Madame Ragozin’s 
translation is satisfactory, with here and there a slip. 
The book is too big and too dry for the average 
reader, but the serious-minded person can give a 
summer to it with great profit. 
**% 

Mr. Alexander Everett Frye’s ‘‘ Brooks and Brook- 
Basins”? is still the best of books with which to stim- 
ulate and begin a child's interest in geography by 
interesting him in the physical features about him. 
Mr. Frye has gone a step farther in a “ Primary 
Geography,” from which any adult is sure to learn 
much, so well is it planned and so skillfully is it illus- 
trated. It was recommended to me for a young 
nephew by the best authority on the new geography 
in this country. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Arlo Bates has written a sequence of sonnets 
of deep feeling. His ‘‘ Torch-Bearers,’’ read at the 
Bowdoin Centennial, fails to move. Idea and earnest- 
ness are both there, but the lines are like a modern 
factory of slow-burning construction. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Richard Holt Hutton, the editor of the Sfecta- 
zor, has been for thirty years the lay Pundit of London 
Liberalism (limited), On all current texts he has 
expounded the creed that a man may bea gentleman 
and still trust in democracy and have high cultivation 
and still accept the spiritual. It seems to me wiser to 
hold that only a true democrat can be a gentleman, 
all other political faiths being organized incivility to 
those below, and that spiritual faith is inevitable with 
high cultivation if it but be both broad and deep with 
both insight and outsight. Mr. Hutton's faith, both 
literary and religious, is however, characteristic of 
English moderation, and like many other English 
institutions, it is full of comfort to the man of secure 
income and recognized position. To such Mr. Hut- 
ton has preached with great acceptance, and he has 
just issued two volumes of his weekly sermons in the 
Spectator, under the title ‘‘ Criticism on Contemporary 
Thought and Thinkers.”” They have all the virtues 
of his view—informed, elevated, urbane, sympathetic 
and sincere—within the limits set. If they never 
flame, they never chill, and there is not one which has 
not pertinent suggestion. Often prompted by the 
death of some great man, they possess high value for 
the accuracy with which they reflect the ordered 
English view with both its conscience and its conven- 
tions. This somewhat heavy baggage, nicely bal- 
anced on each side of his saddle, prevents Mr. Hutton 
from attaining any headlong speed ; but it also saves 
him from any alarming errors. Carlyle, Dickens, 
Darwin, Bagehot, Arnold, Stephens, Greg, Hough- 
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ton and Tennyson, are all sketched here, and the 
prevailing ideas of the past twenty years on immor- 
tality, agnosticism, theology, democracy and so on. 
It will give any man or woman in their twenties an 
admirable opportunity to catch the current English 
view of twenty years past on many topics. 





STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

Mr Weyman began his literary career with short 
stories. The first of any merit was ‘“ King Pepin and 
Sweet Clive,” published in the Corn/i?/, in July, 1883. 
In the same year another “‘ The Story of a Courtship,” 
appeared in the English J/lustrated, then just start- 
ing. To these two magazines he contributed, pretty 
regularly, short stories of the Trollope kind, clerical 
and modern. 

In 1885, at the suggestion of James Payn, he wrote 
a long novel on the same lines; it was a complete 
failure, was declined by several publishers, and finally 
destroyed by the author. But in the making the 
writer learned a great deal and particularly the value 
of incident and plot, and the danger of any diver- 
gence from the story; he now thinks that the story is 
the thing. The main idea of this book he used in 
‘The New Rector,” published in 1891. 

In 1887 it occurred to him that the historical story 
might be revived with some success if the characters 
and scenes were treated in a modern manner. After 
a trial story he wrote the ‘ House of the Wolf” on 
these lines, his first inspiration coming from a perusal 
of Baird's “‘ Rise of the Huguenots.” This was pub- 
lished as aserial in the English J//ustrated and after- 
wards brought out by the Longmans asa book. It 
has since been translated into French, has appeared 
in the Tauchnitz Library, and in seveal English and 
American editions. 

The author's next effort was ‘‘ Francis Cludde,” a 
story of Elizabeth's day, with foreign scenes; it was 
published by the Lezsure Hour, aad as a book in 
1891. On “A Gentleman of France” the author 
spent the whole of a year, much of the story being 
derived from the well-known eighteenth century trans- 
lation of an epitome of ‘‘Sully’s Memoirs.” Evena 
good deal of the style he has derived from this book. 
‘Under the Red Robe”’ is one of his recent suc- 
cesses, and ‘‘ My Lady Rotha,” just completed, will 
be published in the fall. 

The English Illustrated magazine for October will 
print the first of a series of short stories by Mr. Wey- 
man, “ From the Diary of a Minister.” There are to 
be twelve of these sketches in all; they are historical 
in character and the scene is France in the time of 
Henry of Navarre. Mr. Weyman is also writing 
an ‘historical novel of the time of Charles I. for 
early publication. The history of France he con- 
siders more picturesque than that of England; 
its scenes more dramatic and its characters more 
romantic. 
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Mr. Weyman proposes to abide by the historical 
for the present ; he thinks that this line has got a bad 
name only because people have filled such books 
with lay figures, archzological padding and archaisms, 
and have discarded flesh and |lood. He considers 
the present school (‘‘ The Master of Ballantrae,”’ the 
‘Silver Spur,” and ‘‘ Micah Clarke’’) a reaction from 
this; Mr. Weyman has been mainly influenced by 
four British novelists—Scott, Thackeray, Mr. Black- 
more, and Mr. Stevenson. He greatly admires 
‘*Lorna Doone,’’ and he reads Mr. Stevenson's books 
again and again. Critics have pretended to find 
traces of the influence of Dumas in his tales, espec- 
ially in ‘‘A Gentleman of France,” but it is said 
Mr. Weyman does not care for the author of ‘‘ Monte 
Cristo,” and does not read his novels, There is more 
of Scott than of Dumas in Mr. Weyman’s most popu- 
lar book, as readers of ‘Quentin Durward” may 
judge for themselves. The style is evidently modeled 
on that of Mr. Stevenson, who, perhaps more than 
any other contemporary writer has influenced the 
vounger generation of novelists. But his style has a 
distinct and original note of his own. 

Mr. Weyman is thirty-eight years old. He has 
traveled through France, Spain, Morocco and all the 
Barbary States. He has visited Egypt, Sicily and 
Italy. In recent years he has taken to hunting. He 
is of ordinary height, slender, pale and shortsighted. 

Mr. Weyman was born at Ludlow, Salop, in 1855. 
He took his degree of B. A. at Christ Church in 1878, 
was for a period classical instructor in the King’s 
School, Chester, and then read for the bar, being 
called in 1881. He continued to practice till 18go, 
with the exception of the year 1885. In this year he 
was arrested by the French as a German spy in the 
Pyrenees. The 7Zimes and Saturday Review both 
honored the occurrence with articles. 


FROM THE GERMAN CAPITAL.. 

BERLIN, July, 1894. 
One of the most interesting publications of the last 
month is Dr. Oscar Baumann’s account of his solution 
of a problem which has puzzled geographers from 
the days of Pliny to the present time. It is a stately 
volume of 386 octavo pages, copiously illustrated 
with maps, and reproductions of the author's photo- 
graphs and sketches, and is entitled, ‘‘ Through 
Massailand to the Sources of the Nile.” (Berlin, 
Dietrich Reimer’sche Verlag.) 

When in the year 1858 the distinguished Eng- 
lish explorer, Captain Speke, had discovered Lake 
Victoria- Nyanza, and had followed the course of its 
outflow as far as Khartoum, it was not without reason 
that he dispatched his celebrated telegram,—'‘ The 
Nile-question is settled.” 1f Europe were an unknown 
and almost impenetrable wilderness, a traveler 
ascending the Rhone, and following all its windings 
from its débouché in the Mediterranean until he came 
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upon the pearl-blue outlet of the Lake of Geneva, 
might say, with equal truth, ‘‘ The Rhone-question is 
settled.” But it would still be reserved for some sub- 
sequent explorer to discover whence Lake Leman 
derived its abundant supplies, and to follow its prin- 
cipal affluent through the narrow and picturesque 
valley leading to the great glacier, which is the real 
source of the mighty stream. This is what Dr, 
Baumann has done for the Nile. He followed the 
chief tributary of Lake Victoria-Nyanza, the river 
Kagera, which the natives call ‘‘ The Mother of the 
Nile,” westward to its source, about three degrees 
south of the equator ; and though he found no glaciers, 
which may be supposed to be rare under that torrid 
sun, he reached a point where the channel of the 
stream became a mere gulley for the conveyance of 
the surface-waters from the heavy rains which deluge 
that region at certain seasons of the year. Dr. 
Baumann takes a very natural pride in his exploit, 
but he is careful not to detract from the fame, or 
undervalue the labors, of his predecessors, Speke and 
Stanley. ‘It is only by following in their footsteps,” 
he says, ‘‘ that I have been enabled to say that I am 
the first white man who has looked upon the real 
Fountain of the Nile.” 

Marion Crawford's brilliant series of independent 
yet closely connected, stories of aristocratic life in 
modern Rome—“ Saracinesca,’”’ ‘ Sant’ Ilario,” and 
“Don Orsino’’—has been translated into German 
under the collective title of Ezze Réimesche Fiirsten- 
familie (‘‘ A family of Roman princes”’). The first 
two parts have already appeared, and the third will 
soon be issued. The work is received with great 
favor by the German press, though the literary critic 
of the Vossische Zeitung thinks that its wealth of de- 
scription and illustration mars its artistic effect. He 
acknowledges, however, that the characters and their 
destinies are developed with rare congruity and skill 
and congratulates his readers on the pleasure which is 
in store for them. ‘ Few modern writers of romance,” 
he says, “ combine such fertility of invention with so 
clear an insight into the heights and depths of human 
feeling and experience.’’ The translator, Herr Th. 
Hépfner, seems to have done his work well, and his 
version, to use the German phrase, “ reads itself 
fluently ” (Zest sich fliessend ), 

The annual Universitits-Kalender has recently 
appeared, with full statistics of the twenty German 
universities, to which the Catholic College of Miinster, 
reduced in 1818 to the rank of an Academy, is added. 
The total number of students during the last winter 
term, or semester, was 27,689; of whom 8,430 were 
studying medicine, 7,506 law, 3,260 Evangelical 
theology, 1,315 Catholic theology, 7,178 were taking 
the ordinary classical or philosophical course. Berlin 
stands at the head of the list, with 4,979 students, and 
is followed by Munich with 3,408 and Leipzig with 
3,067. The next in order is Halle, with 1,535; Bonn, 
Wiirzburg, Breslau, Tiibingen, Erlangen, and Fiei- 
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burg, have each more than a thousand students. 
Heidelberg and Strasburg follow very closely with 
g60 and 941 respectively. Then comes Marburg, 
Gottingen, Greifswald, Kénigsberg, Jena, Giessen, 
Kiel, and Rostock, and the Miiaster Academy closes 
the long array with 399 pupils. Pity that it had not 
just one more, to make the number even ! 

The oldest German university is that of Prague, 
founded in 1348; Vienna followed in 1365. These, 
however, must now be termed Austrian, rather than 
German. The first establishment within the limits of 
the present Empire was that of Heidelberg, in 1386, 
The University of Cologne, founded in 1388, was 
transferred to Bonn in 1818; and that of Leipzig 
dates from 1409. But they have all been outstripped 
by their youngest rival, the great Hochschude of Berlin, 
which arose under the auspices of Frederic William 
III and the brothers Humboldt, in 1809, in the very 
midst of the troublous times of the Napoleonic wars. 

The royal library in Berlin has recently acquired a 
curious manuscript, covering more than three hundred 
small sheets of parchment, and dating, according to 
the judgment of compétent experts, from a period not 
later than the earliest years of the fourteenth century. 
It is a treatise, in Old French, on fevers, by a Jewish 
physician of that time, and cites the opinions of Dios- 
corides, Galen, Avicenna, and other distinguished 
medical writers of antiquity. Its peculiar character- 
istic, however, is that it is written in minute but easily 
legible Hebrew characters, to which the vowel points 
are in all cases carefully appended; so that, aside 
from its medical interest, it becomes an important 
contribution to linguistics, and teaches us how the 
French language was pronounced five hundred years 
ago. The manuscript has been carefully investigated 
by Prof. Steinschneider, directur of the Jewish Female 
Seminary, who gives an account of it in Professor 
Virchow’s ‘‘ Archives.” 

An extraordinary collection of autographs is about 
to be sold at auction by the well-known firm of Brill, 
in Leyden. It was originally brought together by 
Dominie John van Vollenhoven, Court Preacher to 
William of Orange, afterwards King of England, 
whose relations with the literery men of his time 
enabled him to secure many a prize which would be 
quite unattainable in modern days. The collection 
contains autograph letters from Philip the Good and 
his son, Charles the Bold, of Burgundy; Louis XI., of 
France; Pope Adrian VI., Charles V., Margaret of 
Parma, Mary Tudor, Mary Stuart, Charles IX., Henry 
III., and Henry IV., of France, and a host of other 
illustrious personages whom it would be tedious to 


enumerate. Not the least interesting items of the 


collection, which comprises 367 numbers, are long 
letters from Melancthon to Calvin, and from Scaliger 
to John of Oldenbarnsveldt, whose name Lothrop 
Motley has made so familiar to American readers. 
The reverend collector was a most assiduous auto- 
graph-hunter, and the riding of his favorite hobby 
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was not hampered by the competition which in our 
days has made the very name of “ Collector"’ odious. 
It is curious to observe to what an extent the mania 
has spread, For example, scarcely a day passes that 
I am not asked by some shop-boy or car-conductor 
whether I have any ‘‘Columbian stamps” to spare. 
This, however, may be due to the fact that some of 
the denominations are already selling at a considera- 
ble premium. Of course my stock was exhausted 
long ago. Vernon. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ GRANDDAUGHTER. 


The following pen portrait of Miss Mary Angela 
Dickens, whose story, ‘‘A Valiant Ignorance,” has 
just been published, is given in Zhe Young Woman: 
Of full height, rather slim, with large, thoughtful eyes 
set in a refined, intellectual face, Miss Dickens is 
altogether a bright, unaffected young lady, whose 
chief charm is her naturalness. She has never lost 
her girlishness, though when looking at you sternly 
through her ‘ pince-nez’’ she is more formidable: 
She is naturally pleased with the reception given to 
her books, and frankly showed it; but success has in 
no way spoiled her. When I asked her how she came 
to be a writer, she replied, with a light laugh, that 
she hardly knew. ‘I never should have thought of 
writing at all,’’ she told me, “if it were not that I 
have a friend who makes story-writing her profession. 
I had been in the habit of criticising her work for 
years, and in this way I gradually acquired a famili- 
arity with the technique of theart, which eventually 
suggested to me the idea of writing a story on my 
own account.”” She mentioned that at first she felt 
very shy of putting anything in the shape of thought 
into print. ‘‘ My first book was quite dreadful. to me. 
I felt as I should imagine a snail might feel if he 
should find himself suddenly separated forever from 
his shell! It was silly, of course, and one gets hard- 
ened ; but even now I cannot sit still and see any one 
rzading a story of mine. It makes me wretched, I 
write six hours a day—three in the morning, three in 
the afternoon. As to waiting until the spirit moves 
me,” she went on merrily, “if I did that I might 
never sit down to work at all. But I must own that 
it is not pleasant to get up after having written three 
lines in three hours, and then perhaps to cross those 
three lines out in the afternoon.” 





CECILE VIETS JAMISON. 
Mrs. Jamison is a Canadian by burth, though her 
early youth was spent in Boston. Her supreme desire 
was to bean artist, and after receiving the best in- 
struction America afforded, she spent several years 
traveling through Europe, perfecting herself in the 
study of art, and visiting the renowned picture-gal- 
leries of the Old World. Writing had always been a 
favorite pastime with her, but she had at first no 
thought of making ita serious lifework. While liv- 
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ing in Rome, Mrs. Jamison wrote her first book, 
‘* Woven of Many Threads,” a series of sketches of 
European travel in which a romance was deftly intro- 
duced. It was read to a small circle of friends, 
among them the poet Longfellow, who commended it 
highly and urged the young author to publish it. It 
was subsequently published by Fields, Osgood & Co., 
and was favorably received by the reading public. 


Copyright, 1894, by THE Century Co. 


Mrs. Cecile Viets Jamison. 
(From an oil-painting.) 


Mrs. Jamison continued for several years to devote 
herself to the two arts of painting and literature, and 
published successively ‘‘ A Crown from the Spear,” 
‘* Ropes of Sand,” and ‘‘ My Bonnie Lass.” 

In 1878 this gifted writer married Mr. Samuel 
Jamison, a prominent lawyer of New Orleans, and 
came to Louisiana to reside permanently, spending 
several years on a plantation in southern Louisiana, 
and finally settling in New Orleans. Here Mrs. 
Jamison’s two most successful books were written: 
“The Story of an Enthusiast," and ‘‘ Lady Jane.” 
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Both are stories of child-life, showing a profound 
s'udy of that tender and imaginative age when im- 
pressions are so vivid, sufferings so keen, and when 
startling events leave indelible traces on the pliable 
mind and unformed character of the child. 

In ‘‘ Lady Jane”’ Mrs. Jamison has embodied a 
very beautiful and touching picture of American 
child-life. The scene of the story is in New Orleans, 
and not only children, but folks 
of a larger growth delight to 
read of the strange adventures 
that befell the aristocratic little 
lady among strangers ina 
strange land. ‘ Lady Jane” is 
worthy of being placed beside 
Mrs. Burnett's story of “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy’? as a com- 
panion picture, and it has 
become a classic not only in 
America, but in Europe. It 
has been translated into French 
. and German, and its popularity 
does not diminish. 


Mrs. Jamison occupies a 
pretty cottage on St. Charles 
Avenue, where, surrounded by 
her pictures, books, and flowers, 
she leads a quiet, domestic life, 
Though by no means a recluse, 
she is not fond of society, 
except that of her friends, and 
the greater portion of her time 
is spent in study, writing, and 
other literary work. She is a 
handsome woman, with -regular 
features, blue eyes, brown hair, 
and fair complexion ; is digni- 
fied, yet affable, and converses 
with ease and fluency. Mrs. 
Jamison is averse to being pho- 
tographed, but she has con- 
sented to the publication of a 
portrait of her made about fif- 
teen years ago. The picture 
with this was taken from a rather 
fanciful portrait painted at that 
time. 

Though Mrs, Jamison writes 
so charmingly of children she has no little ones in 
her household, save the dream-children embodied in 
the books which have made her famous. 

Olive Otis in St. Nicholas. 


=A report comes from over the sea that the Gounod 
f.imily has decided to publish a memorial volume, 
which will consist of the fragmentary manuscripts 
left by the composer, some of them being of an auto- 
biographical nature, and of numerous letters to and 
from him. 
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A NEW MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 

Dr. George M. Gould is the author ot a number of 
elementary medical hand-books that have found 
pocular favor. Encouraged by his success in this 
direction, he undertook, some years ago, the prepara- 
tion of a much larger and more ambitious work of 
reference for physicians, and the result of his labor 
now appears in a quarto volume of about the size of 
Webster's or Worcester’s Dictionary. The work is 
entitled ‘‘An Illustrated Dictionary of Medicine, 
Biology, and Allied Sciences’ (Blakiston). There 
are over 1600 double-column pages and a great many 
cults. Dr. Gould and his assistants have gone 
through an enormous mass of recent scientific litera- 
ture for the purpose of collecting new words and 
definitions, and the fact that the work is thus brought 
strictly to date is not the least of its many claims to 
consideration. The term, ‘‘allied sciences’ of the 
title has been construed liberally, and the book is 
almost as much a dictionary of biology, chemistry, 
electricity, or microscopy as it is of surgery, therapeu- 
tics, materia medica, or toxicology. Hence we think 
it particularly important to say that Ir. Gould's 
dictionary belongs with the standard reference works 
that should be found in every well appointed library. 
It is far more than a manual for the specialists in 
medical science. The work is distinctly encyclo- 
pzedic in character, a statement which may be illus- 
trated in many ways, but by none better than calling 
attention to the many tables that have been intro- 
duced. A few of the most noteworthy of these are 
Bacteria (30 pages), Eponymic Diseases (12 pages), 
Eponymic Operations (30 pages), Parasites (40 pages), 
Stains and Tests (40 pages each). The pronuncia- 
tion of terms is indicated by a simple but adequate 
phonetic method. Inthe matter of spelling, a fairly 
conservative course has been taken. The typo- 
graphy of the book is very attractive, and the binding 
plain but substantial. Altogether, the work is one of 
which American scholarship has reason to be proud. 

The Dial. 


THE SPOFFORD ‘ LIBRARY.’’ 
“The Library of Historic Characters and Famous 
Events,” a reference work edited by A. R. Spoffurd, 
Librarian of Congress, Frank Weitenkampf of the 
Astor Library, and Prof. J, P. Lamberton, is to be 
published by subscription, in ten volumes, in three 
editions, the Standard, the National, and the Memo- 


rial, at $3, $5, and $10a volume. The text is formed 
of descriptive sketches of persons and events selected 
from the writings of authoritative biographers and his- 
torians. Saysthe Record : In these ten volumes Libra- 
_tian Spofford and his two learned associates have gath- 
ered together the most famous biographies in literature, 
Linked, too, with these portraits are celebrated de- 
scriptions of famous events. Volume II, for instance, 
contains Washington Irving’s Columbus, Prescott's 
Pizarro and Cortez, Pulfrey’s Miles Standish, Ban- 
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croft’s Roger Williams and Lord Baltimore, and 
Irving’s Peter Stuyvesant—the ‘“‘ Hardkoppig Piet.” 
There, too, is Voltaire’s well-known characterization of 
the brave Charles XII, Taylor’s picturesque descrip- 
tion of the death of Louis XIV, Pardoe’s romance of 
the pretty La Valliere, who won a King’s love; 
Rénan’s Marcus Aurelius, Trollope’s account of the 
first love meeting of Mary, Queen of Scots, with 
Rizzio, and of the friendship between Michel Angelo 
and Vittorio-Colonna, and besides a vivid biography 
of Napoleon, Sir Archibald Alison's story of his first 
Italian campaign and Sir Creasy’s story of Waterloo. 
These examples will convey some notion of the wide 
scope of the work, which is charmingly enhanced by 
the interpolation amid the text of fine photogravures 
of famous paintings. These testify to the same ex- 
tended search as do the biographies. Just as Gold- 
smith's poetical ‘‘Mary Stuart’’ passage has. been 
rescued, so Saint-Ange's splendid picture of Catherine 
Il and Kosciusko is reproduced. Catherine is offer- 
ing the old patriot his sword again and he is replying : 
‘*T have no need of a sword. I have no country to 
defend.” 


MISS KATE SANBORN. 

Miss Sanborn is a -grandniece of Daniel Webster. 
She was educated immediately under her father’s 
care, iollowing a regul ir col- 
lege course. Her first jour- 
nalistic work was done for 
the Youth's Companion, She 
was for four years Professor 
of Literature at Smith Col- 
Jeze, and also lectured for 
some years before a large 
clientéle in Cincinnati and 
other Western cities. Her 
‘Abandoned Farm”? is at iy, 
Metcalf, Mass. The popu- ee ty 
larity of this charming vol- Kate Sanborn, 

P : D. Appleton and Company. 
ume insures a cordial wel- 
come for Miss Sanborn’s coming book, ‘‘ Abandoning 
an Adopted Farm.” 


=The first list of ‘‘ identifications” in connection 
with ‘‘ Marcella” is given in the Woman's Signal: 
‘‘ The Venturist Society, of course, is the Fabian ; the 
Labor Clarion is the Labor Elector; Edward Hallin is 
Arnold Toynbee; while Mr. Champion, Mr. Morris, 
Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Walter Crane, and many other 
familiar figures move in very thin disguises through her 
pages. Asto Marcella, opinions will differ as to who 
sat for the original of the portrait. She isa kind of 
cross between Miss Margaret Hai1kness—who for some 
time was the patron saint of the doctors, and guardian 
angel of the Lador L£ilector—and the Countess of 
Carlisle. We shall have plenty of guesses as to the 
originals of Raeburn, to whom Marcella was engaged, 

and whom she ultimately married.” 
Current Literature, 
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MENEVAL’S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. 
MEMOIRS ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON 
I, From 1802 to 1815. By Baron Claude-Francois de 
Méneval. Edited by his grandson, Baron Napoleon 
Joseph de Méneval. With portraits and autograph 
letters. In three volumes. Vols. land II. 421, 483 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, each, $1.50; by mail, $1.69. 
The first volume of the Memoirs of Bourrienne’s 
successor scarcely fulfills the high expectations raised 
by the announcement of their publication. We find 
in these pages a thoroughgoing partisan and a not 
too clever apologist—a faithful and devoted servant 
who willingly places facts in the light most favorable 
to his master's glory, but who spoils the impression he 
hopes to make by protesting too much. Napoleon, 
according to him, possessed all the virtues and nota 
single vice; he loved peace and his family, and was 
a devout Catholic, while his enemies were all base, 
and basest among them all was perfidious Albion. 
But though this volume is not likely to bring 
about a revision of historical opinion, it abounds in 
the most interesting historical small-talk, personal 
gossip and anecdote. It issuperfluous to make more 
than a passing reference to Méneval’s amazing 
defence of Napoleon's part in the kidnapping and 
killing of the Duc d’ Enghien, although his indigna- 
tion at Talleyrand's subsequent protestations of inno- 
cence is righteous as well as amusing. His style is 
crisp, and, where his idol’s reputation is not con- 
cerned, or his judgment is not unbalanced by his 
hatred of England, his eyes see sharply and far. 
Napoleon, Méneval assures us, rarely wrote himself: 
“Writing tired him; his hand could not follow the 
rapidity of his conceptions, he only took up the pen when by 
chance he happened to be alone and had to put the first rush 
of an idea on to paper; but after writing some lines he used 
to stop and throw away his pen. He would then go out to 
call his secretary, or, in his absence, either the second 
secretary, or the Secretary of State, or General Duroc, or 
sometimes the aide-de camp on duty, according to the kind 
of work in which he was engaged. He made use of the 
first who answered his call, without irritation, but :ather 
with a visible satisfaction at being relieved from his trouble. 
His writing was a collection of letters unconnected with each 
other, and unreadable. Half the letters to each word were 
wanting, he could not read his own writing again, or would 
not take the trouble to doso. If he was asked for some 
explanation he would take his draft and tear it up, or throw 
it into the fire, and dictate it over again—the same ideas, it 
is true, but couched in different language and a different 
style. Although he could detect faults in the spelling of 
others, his own orthography left much to be desired. It was 
negligence which had become a habit, he did not want to 
break or tangle the thread of his thoughts by paying atten- 
tion to the details of spelling. Napoleon also used to make 
mistakes in figures, absolute and positive as arithmetic has to 
be. He could have worked out the most complicated 
mathematical problems, and yet he could rarely total up a 
sum correctly.” 


Of the Emperor’s wonderful capacity for work, the 
author says: 


“Napoleon used to explain the clearness of his mind, and 
his faculty of being able at will to prolong his work to 
extreme limits, by saying that the various subjects were 
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arranged in his head, as though in a cupbvard. ‘When I 
want to interrupt one piece of work,’ he used to say, ‘I close 
the drawer in which it is,and I open another. The two 
pieces of business never get mixed up together, and never 
trouble or tire me. When I want to go to sleep, I close up 
all the drawers, and then I am ready to go off to sleep.’ 
The initiative in the drafting of all laws and regulations 
almost always came from Napoleon. His ideas of ameliora- 
tion, improvement and construction kept his ministers suffi- 
ciently occupied to need all their time in prescribing and 
supervising the numerous details of execution. It any 
regret can be expressed on this subject, it is that the un- 
ceasing activity of the highest intellect which has ever been 
granted to a human being, should have accustomed his 
agents to await his inspiration and to distrust themselves; 
and that in consequence, so many men of talent should have 
found themselves paralysed and taken by sur; rise in moments 
of danger.’’ 


Interesting the volume is from first page to last, and 
the temptation to quote is almost too strong to be re- 
sisted. Méneval states his reasons for believing that 
Bourrienne did not write the Memoirs that bear his 
name—reasons that are not new, by the way; and 
he claims that Napoleon was not superstitious, and 
that it was Josephine who consulted Mme. Lenor- 
mand. As history the book has to be taken very 
prudently, but as a contribution to Napoleonic bio- 
graphy it has undoubted value. It must be pleasing 
to M. Lévy to find that Méneval corroborates his 
view of the Emperor's character, as set forth in his 
much discussed ‘‘ Napoléon Intime.”’ Critic. 


The second volume of Méneval’s memoirs of 
Napoleon I. embraces the period from the battle of 
Austerlitz until the opening of the ill-starred Russian 
campain. Moreover, we read in this volume of 
the divorce of Josephine and of the second marriage, 
of which events Méneval was naturally a close ob- 
server. It is true that Méneval writes of Napoleon 
as one who believed in him, and saw only the good- 
ness and the greatness of the man. Butit is equally 
true that he writes as one who had a thinking piece of 
his own, and who was accustomed to make use of it. 
Méneval was no ordinary clerk. He had indepen- 
dence of mind, capacity to see and weigh things; a 
power of expression which, if not rare, was much 
more than respectable; and with all this he had a 
kind of intellectual integrity which made him a de- 
voted adherent to facts—facts as he saw them, and as 
he understood then). N. Y. Times. 


A NEW RUSKIN VOLUME. 


VERONA AND OTHER LeEctTuRES. By John Ruskin, 
D.C. L., LL.D. With illustrations by the author. 
204 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.41. 


The volume is made up of old material, two out of the 
five lectures which it contains having been delivered 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. The first paper. 
deals with Verona, its rivers, and its architecture, 
the second relates with many felicitous touches ‘‘ The 
Story of Arachne,” the third with equal felicity tells 
of ‘“‘The Tortoise of AZgina,”” while the last two 
papers—‘‘ Candida Casa” and ‘‘ Mending the Sieve ” 
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—were intended for the projected series ‘‘ Our Fathers 
Have Told Us,” which was meant to be a sort of 
compendium of Christian history. When we say 
that the lectures are thoroughly characteristic of their 
author it will be understood that they are full of 
charm and power, and not merely tell tales, but point 
morals with an eloquence, a fertility of illustration, 
and a sweep of diction unmatched (outside of the 
writings of Mr. Ruskin himself ) in the works of con- 
temporary preachers. For Mr. Ruskin is above all 
else a preacher. He has done much for art, but he 
has done infinitely more for morals; if indeed, art 
and ethics can properly Be separated. Behind all his 
praise of the artistic excellence of Turner or Raphael, 
of Michael Angelo or Giotto, of Dante or Shakes- 
peare, lies the Jesson in morality which is presently 
to be driven home as with hammer strokes. Statue, 
building, picture, book, the sky, the clouds, sea, 
mountain, and meadow, all things in heaven and 
earth, in art and literature, are to him but texts for 
sermons. And this is at once his merit and his defect. 
His latest volume exhibits all his high and varied 
excellences; and for more reasons than one will 
doubtless have a wide sale. The value of the book 
is greatly enhanced by some beautiful illustrations, 
and a word of praise is due to Mr. Allen for the 

admirable manner in which it is produced 
Publishers’ Circular. 


WASHINGTON AS A SOLDIER. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON _ By Gen. Bradley T. John- 
son, With portrait. Great Commanders series. Vol- 
ume IV, Edited by James Grant Wilson. 338 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

The brief estimate of ‘General Washington,” con- 

tributed by Gen. Bradley T. Johnson to the ‘‘ Great 

Commanders”’ series does not profess to compete 

with the elaborate work of Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, 

which is now generally accepted as the most exhaus- 
tive and trustworthy book upon the subject. The aim 
of the present biographer is to consider the military 
qualifications and achievements of Washington, and 
the author has, for the most part, confined him- 
self strictly to his purpose. To this the great major- 
ity of the 330 pages comprehended in this volume are 
devoted, the references to Washington, considered as 

a man and.as a statesman, being comparatively inci- 

dental. If the narrative before us deserves particular 

attention, it is for the reason that it is the first to 
examine almost exclusively the character and conduct 
of Washington as a soldier. 

Gen. Johnson is justified in distinguishing certain 
changes in the attitude of the American pubiic mind 
toward the commander of the Continental army. 
There has been, during the last twenty-five years, 
a steady drift toward a higher appreciation of 
Washington from a niilitary point of view. The 
General who never won a battle is now generally 
recognized as having personified the forces of the 
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Revolution, and as deserving to be ranked, when 
tested by results, among the great Captains of 
history. It is interesting to learn, as we do in the 
preface to this volume, that a portrait of Washington 
occupied the place of honor in the drawing-room at 
Strathfieldsaye, the seat of the Duke of Wellington. 
It was placed there, it seems, by the great Duke, who, 
according to the testimony of his son, ‘‘ esteemed 
Washington as perhaps the purest and the noblest 
character of modern times, and, considering the ma- 
terial of the armies with which he met the trained 
and veteran soldiers of the Old World, fairly entitled 
to a place among the great commanders of the eight- 
eenth century.’”” We are also assured on the same 
authority that, when invited to take command of the 
troops ordered to New Orleans in 1814, Wellington 
declined to fight against Washington’s countrymen, 
and it was in consequence of this refusal that his 
brother-in-law, Sir Edward Pakenham, was sent, at 
the head of Peninsula veterans, to encounter one of 
the most disastrous defeats ever sustained by a British 
army. 

The author of this book shows good sense in refrain- 
ing from wasting any space on the recent attempts to 
trace the English pedigree of Washington. He says 
truly that the genealogies which have been presented 
are based more on enthusiasm than on proof, and on 
faith rather than on facts. If there ever was an 
American who ennobled his ancestors, it was George 
Washington. * * * The most interesting and 
valuable chapter of this book is one in which the 
author considers Washington as a strategist aud asa 
tactician. The strategy of the Revolution is pro- 
nounced the largest, wisest, and best that could have 
been adopted. It was practically, evolved from the 
brain of Washington, and was the outcome of his 
capacity and experience. NV. Y. Sun. 


A NEW LIFE OF CROMWELL. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: A _ History. Comprising a 
Narrative of his Life, with Extracts from his Letters and 
Speeches, and an account of the Political, Religious 
and Military affairs of England during his time. By 
Samuel Harden Church. Illustrated. 524 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.47. 

It isin order to meet the wish for all the knowledge 

attainable regarding the most striking figure in English 

history that Mr. Samuel Harden Church has writtena 
new life of Cromwell. Ina volume of some 500 large 
octavo pages, the author has undertaken to recount not 
only the early part of his subject's career, which has 
been usually neglected by biographers, but so much of 
the story of England’s civil war as seemed necessary to 
a correct understanding of Cromwell's character. With 
this end in view he has presented Charles I. side by 
side with Cromwell, and has given a full description 
of the attempt to found an absolute monarchy which 
brought Charles and Cromwell before the world as 
opposing actors in an imposing historical drama. 
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Both of these men are presented as they reveal them- 
selves in authentic records, every important and 
credible witness on either side being called upon to 
tell what he knows. The general effect produced on 
the mind of the reader by this book is that a sincere 
and steadfast effort to elicit and set down the truth 
has been attended with a remarkable measure of 
success. 


Of Cromwell's achievements Mr. Church writes with 
enthusiasm, and yet in terms scarcely more un- 
measured than those employed by the royalist poet, 
Cowley, in a well-known characterization. We are 
reminded that, often as Cromwell fought, he was never 
beaten. His military career is not unreasonably pro- 
nounced prodigious, far excelling the contemporaneous 
exploits of Gustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein. The 
brilliancy of his victories outshone not only the single 
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battle of William the Conqueror, but all the contests 
in the Wars of the Roses. He conquered an auto- 
cratic King and practically all the nobility of England. 
He overthrew with amazing promptitude a bloody 
rebellion in Ireland, and with an iron hand enforced 
industry and peace. In the space of one year he 
entirely subdued ‘Scotland, which had successfully 
resisted the Kings of England for eight hundred 
years. For political sagacity, our author compares 
him with Napoleon and Czsar. Moreover, Mr. 
Church believes him to have been a good as well as 
agreatman; “his pure patriotism, his sacrifice to 
duty, his public wisdom, and his endeavor for the 
right course in every Gifficulty give him a trans- 
cedent character,’’ of which the author can find but 
two other examples, those of Washington and 
Lincoln. N. Y. Sun, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE, 
By F. Harwood Pattison. Illusttated. 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 
A contribution to biblical literature of a notably 
interesting character. The story is a familiar one to 
scholars; a succession of writers, eminent in the field 
of theology, having written critically and exhaus- 
tively upon the subject. We do not recall, however, 
one who has presented a narrative so popularly 
interesting as this is likely to prove to the multi- 
tude of English Bible readers. Never has the 
Bible been studied more pitilessly and scientifically 
than it is to-day. On the ‘other hand, the believer 
has never taken a more comprehensive view of its 
contents than that which the scholarship of the last 
twenty years has rendered possible. The universality 
of the religious sentiment is practically conceded and 
the dominating influence of the Bible throughout 
the Christian world finds expression in the intense 
loyalty of the faithful to its truths. Such a work, 
then, easily within the comprehension of the average 
mind, will we do not doubt, find wide and apprecia- 
tive reading. Within the compass of this small 
volume, the genesis of the English Bible is presented 
with a perspicuity scarcely surpassed by the kindred 
work of any religious writer on either side of the 
Atlantic. Philadelphia Press. 


281 pp. 12mo, 


SABATIER’S ST. FRANCIS. 
THE LIFE of ST. FRANCIS OF AssISsI. By Paul Sa- 


batier. Translated by Louise Seymour Houghton, 
448 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 


Art and ethics are united in Mr. Sabatier’s work. 
The style of itis delicate, and we are reminded of 
fingers tha: touch without effacing the colors pow- 
dered on the wings of butterflies. The science of it 
is thoroughly modern in the treatment of race, en- 
vironment, and moment. It accords with the new 
historical formula, but concedes, with the philoso- 
phers who material things alone do not satisfy, that 
there are reasons of the heart which reason does not 
explain. The life of St. Francis was an imitation of 
the life of Christ, but one more impressive than the 
masterpiece written by Thomas a Kempis, since it 
was actively exercised. The details of this activity, 
the apparent causes of it, and the immediate effect of 
its influence on St. Francis himself and‘on the men 
whom his example personally affected, were subjects 
to be carefully analyzed. 

Mr. Sabatier describes the youth of St. Francis, 
which was passed in dissipation with weathy noble- 
men of Assisi. Years of a heedless life were tem- 
pered by nothing except an innate susceptibility to 
the miseries of the homeless. The clergy and the 
nobility were extravagant, but the mendicant friars 
perpetually recalled sickness and destitution. 

Francis fell ill from his dissipation, and, in his con- 
valescence, realized the emptiness of his pleasures. 
His conversion, which is one of the grandest in history, 
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occurred in 1209. Theclergy were then corrupted by 
simony, the monastic orders were disreputable, the 
Pope maintained the privileges of the Church at the 
risk of extending his mantle over persons who were 
least worthy of his protection, relics were regarded as 
talismans, and heresies threatened ruin everywhere. 

Francis evaded all polemics, made faith heartfelt 
rather than intellectual, substituted the example of a 
life sanctified by deprivation and unlimited love for 
lives made sterile by dialectics. He was immedi- 
ately successful, because his preaching was direct. 
Francis asked of those who wished to follow him 
absolute self-renunciation, and he obtained it. He 
had known abundance, and he now reveled in an 
extreme of poverty. If in contradiction to the clergy, 
he knew he was obedient to the Church. 

He founded not a mendicant, but a laboring order, 
freed from material anxiety by consentto poverty ; an 
order which existed without a rule before him, and 
which artists may hope will ever exist as a nursery of 
men of genius, since none were men of genius who 
were not, for a day at least, rocked by its thin arms 
and kissed by its cold, livid lips. * * * 

Mr. Paul Sabatier’s work, written almost seven cen- 
turies after the death of Francis, retains the tremor 
that his simple eloquence sent through the world. 
The mission of Francis was not for an epoch only. 
There are few references to conditions of the thir- 
teenth century in Mr. Sabatier’s work which might 
not be veiled allusions to conditions of the present. 
The work is popular in France because it comes after 
a revelry in wealth as sumptuous as was life in the 
Byzantine decadence. Moreover, it is true to the 
popular feeling, it is well made, and it has a heart, 

N.Y. Times. 
ANIMALS TRACED IN THE ROCKS. 
CREATURES OF OTHER Days. By the Rev. H. N. 
Hutchinson, B. A., F. G. S, author of ‘“ Extinct 
Monsters,” “ The Antobiography of the Earth,’’ etc. 
With numerous illustrations. 270 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$2 25; by mail, $2.42. 
The volume under notice is devoted to paleontology, 
and paleontology is the study of past or lost creations. 
It is a branch of geology which, while keeping a 
record of the rocks, first pays attention to the fossils 
these rocks contain. The animals of the past were 
ever subjected to the same laws physiological as they 
are to-day. The paleontologist must then understand 
comparative anatomy and physiology, and so he may 
“rehabilitate the world’s ancient inhabitants, clothing 
their dry bones with flesh, and enabling us in imagi- 
nation to see them as they were when they walked 
this earth.” 

In this volume are found a series of illustrations, 
such as, under the inspiration of the man of science, 
the artist constructs. In museums, where only the 
bones of extinct creatures are preserved, and some- 
times, but not always, are pieced together, to the 
majority of sightseers much escapes observation. 
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The best we can say of the illustrations of this 
character is that, although no man can say that a dino- 
saurus in plaster is absolutely correct, or the drawing 
of it, it at least offers a vivid conception of a remark- 
able creature. Following the rules of contour, as 
subservient to the skeleton, which proportions must 
have been always the same, there is not much reason 
to doubt the accuracy of the outlines. 

In a philosophical manner Mr. Hutchinson begins 
with the fishes. Then come the ancient salamanders 
and the anomalous reptiles. The monograph on the 
crocodile family and its history is excellent. In the 
final chapter there is much which will be novel to 
paleontological students in the United States re- 
lative to the remarkable finds made in Australia. 
Think of a creature named the Diprotodon Australis, 
a gigantic animal, allied to the kangaroo in structure 
and habits, ‘‘ but of the size of an elephant.” Here, 
too, near Lake Mulligan, were exhumed the bones of 
a wombat about the size of a bullock. The Pampas 
of South America are wonderfully rich in fossils, and 
Darwin concludes ‘‘that the whole area of the Pam- 
pas is one wide sepulchre of these extinct quad- 
rupeds.” In the Pampas region has been found, 
too, the skeleton of what is designated the Machai- 
rodus, which must have been akin to the sabre- 
toothed tiger. ‘‘ The great and serrated tusks were 
actually twelve inches long and eight inches beyond 
the gums.”’ 

In this most instructive volume full credit is given 
to American paleontologists. Around Huxley are 
grouped Profs. Marsh and Cope, and with them Zittel 
of Munich and Gaudry of Paris, while the life and 
labors of Prof. Leidy have not been overlooked. We 
are glad to see the author give a place of honor to 
that wonderful genius, Hugh Miller, whose grand 
researches in the old red sandstone ought never to be 
forgotten. No man wrote more graphically than 
this Scotch stonemason, for he threw enthusiasm 
into the topic he illuminated and adorned. 

N. Y. Tinies. 


HIMALAYAS CLIMBED. 


CLIMBING AND EXPLORATION IN THE KARAKORUM 
HIMALAYAS. By William Martin Conway. With 300 
illustrations by A, D. McCormick anda map, 709 pp. 
Indexed. Quarto, $7.50; by mail, $7.88. 

It is impossible to describe in a review the charms 

and beauties of this narrative of daring, and of hard- 

‘ships and difficulties manfully overcome. It is a 

splendid outdoor book—a book to be enjoyed by the 

sportsman as well as by the scientist—a record of 
physical prowess and of the triumph of healthy man- 
hood. The scientific results of this expedition will 
be set forth by Mr. Conway in a separate volume. In 
the present one he publishes only the journal written 
from day to day—almost from hour to hour,—thus 
preserving the vividness and actuality of impression 
that form the great charm of these pages. With his 
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companions he spent eighty-four days on snow or 
ice, traversed, for the first time, from end to end, the 
three largest known glaciers in the world outside the 
polar regions, and climbed to the top of a peak 
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Zaltimore Orioles in Freedom. 


approximately 23,000 feet high. The collections 
made include, he informs us, ‘‘a series of sphygmo- 
graph tracings, minerals, plants, seeds, butterflies, 
moths and human skulls,’”’ all of which have been 
classified and described by eminent men of science. 
Scattered through the work are observations on 
mountaineering that will prove of interest and service 
to climbers in every part of the world. 

Mr. Conway speaks with enthusiasm of his com- 
panions, both European and native. The former 
were six in number. There were, also, four Ghurkas 
—splendid fellows after Rudyard Kipling’s own 
heart—and patient, uncomplaining coolies, who bore 
the cold and the snow with unexpected fortitude. Of 
the cook of the expedition Mr. Conway says: 

“It seemed to be a point of honor with Rahim Ali to feed 
us best when we were in the worst places. * * * Where 
the fresh milk came from I could not discover, unless he had 
a goat up his sleeve, and the fresh eggs were even more of a 
mystery, * * * He produced each dish witha grin like 
aconjurer. He always had a way of coming to me and 
asking,‘ When would you like to have dinner?’ In the 
early days of the journey I used to answer, as suited our 
convenience, ‘In half an hour,’ or ‘In an hour.’ I soon 


noticed that such answers depressed him, and were not what 
he expected. I was intended to answer, ‘ Now.’. Then he 
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would smile and say, ‘ It’s quite ready,’ as though the dinner 
were cooked by magic at one’s command, through his 
skilful instrumentality.” 


The chapter on “The Ascent of Pioneer Peak” 
is appropriately the finest in the book, as that was the 
crowning achievement of the expedition. The 
climbers reached an altitude of almost 23,000 feet, 
and one of their number nearly found his death dur- 
ing the descent. 

The whole narrative is exciting and stimulating, 
the work being one of the finest books of adventure 
and sport publ'shed in many years. Mr. McCormick's 
illustrations give it a charm all their own, his moun- 
tain views, especially (and they form the gre+ter part 
of the drawings), being superbly executed. In print- 
ing and binding the volume ranks with the best pro- 
ducts of the American press, and will prove a source 
of endless delight and information to him who is wise 
enough to add it to the treasures in his library. 

Critic. 


THE SAINT ‘*ISSA.”’ 


THE UNKNOWN LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. Bv the dis- 
coverer of the mavuscript, Nicolas Notovitch. Trans- 
lated from the French by Alexina Lovanger. Globe 
Library. I9I1 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
23 cents, 

THE UNKNOWN LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. From Budd- 
histic Records. By Nicolas Notovitch. Translated 
by J.. H. Connelly and L. Landsberg. 288 pp. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.13. 

This is a curious narrative. It has the air of truth 
throughout, and is told with the closest attention to 
dates and other details. But the learned world does 
well to suspend its judgment, because the author and 
traveler has brought back nothing which serves as a 
visible evidence of the truth of what he says. No 
way can be found to certainly prove or disprove save 
the way suggested in the book itself—that parties 
visit the region and monastery described, and examine 
into the matter. Until that be done, it is useless to 
discuss the contents of the alleged Buddhistic writ- 
ings. 

The book is the work of a Russian writer who 
claims to have made a visit in the late fall of 1887 to 
Thibet and Ladak. Two or three quite long chapters 
describe the journey into these regions with realistic 
power. The mountains and the people are painted 
in vivid colors. At Leh, the capital of Ladak, he 
found a convent with an ancient manuscript which 
was, after much solicitation, read to him. He filled 
his note-books with the thoughts contained in the 
manuscript, and transcribes them in the present 
volume. 

In brief the statement is made that the manuscript 
contained the life and deeds of Saint Issa, who was 
born in the land ot the Hebrews, and after reaching 
the years of early boyhood, disappeared at the age of 
fourteen from his native land and traveled and taught 
and studied through tne lands of the East. Finally 
in after years he went back to the Land of Judah, 
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suffered and died. it can be seen that here is a 
chance for romance which has hitherto been unno- 
ticed. The present volume has a fascination of style 
and thought about it which makes it attract and hold 
attention. Whether the book be more than a finely 
executed piece of fancy work must be left for the 
future to decide. Public Opinion. 


OUR HOME PETS. 
How To KEep THEM WELL AND Happy. By 
Olive Thorne Miller, Illustrated. 273 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Love and kindness to animals give the best lessons in 
consideration and care fur others. It has been ascer- 
tained by statistics carefully gathered from training 
sch ols and prisons that ‘‘ very few men who, in boy- 
hood, owned or cared for a pet animal or who were 
instructed in kindness to the lower orders are to be 
found among criminals.” A bird or a beast, a parrot 
or a dog, trains the lad to gentleness, to a sense of 
justice, which go far to insure an honest life. 

In her usual happy and instructive style Mrs. Miller 
here discourses of birds, dogs, cats, monkeys and 
other pets, and of their proper care, treatment, and 
training. She asks and answers the following 
questions: Is it cruel to keep birds? Which shall we 
choose? How shall it be got home and tamed? 
What shall he eat? There are also chapters on 
the various kinds of pet dog, etc. 

Publishers Weekly. 


TURGENEV IN ENGLISH. 

Rupix. A novel. By Ivan Turgenev, translated 
from the Russian by Constance Garnett. With a por- 
trait and introduction by S, Stepniak. 260 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1 00. 


This is the first volume of what is to be a complete’ 


translution of the novels of Turgenev. The work 
of this great Russian writer has hitherto been repre- 
sented in England but by single books, short stories, 
and prose poems, translated by various 
hands. It has had long to wait for 
such cordial treatment as has been 
accorded in England to the work of 
Turgenev’s great countryman, Tolstoi. 
Now, however, a competent transla- 
tor has undertaken to give us all 
Turgenev's novels, and we have in 
our hand earnest of their quality. Mrs. 
Garnett has given English readers one 
of the most satisfactory examples of 
translation that we have had the good 
fortune to encounter. Certainly we 
have never before had a Russian 
novel that we have been able to read, 
as we have read this, without having 
brought to mind here and there 
throughout the pages the fact that it is 


of foreign origin, Mrs Garnett’s ver- Seem “Gur Seceue Bias? 


sion of “Rudin” reads, indeed, 
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with all the charm and ease of an original work, 
and all true lovers of good literature will feel 
grateful to her for having so ably accomplished a 
difficult task. Mr. Stepniak contributes, by way of 
introduction to the volume, the first part of a short 
life of the author and a brief study of this particular 
work. ‘‘Rudin,” the first of Turgenev’s social 
novels, is an extremely interesting story, it is full of 
truly human characters—men and women who seem 
to us real living entities whom we get thoroughly to 
know as we followthe story. As Mr. Stepniak puts it, 
of Turgenev’s romances generally, ‘‘one does not 
read his novels; one lives inthem.’”’ That Turgenev 
is a realist in the highest and truest sense is at once 
manifest to the reader. To translator, editor, and 
publisher alike one feels grateful for enabling us 
to read in such pleasant guise the work of the great- 
est master of Russian prose. Publishers’ Circular. 


=The publishing firm of D. Appleton & Co., late of 
Nos. 1, 3,and 5 Bond Street, New York, has removed 
to No. 72 Fifth Avenue, where they will occupy 
the new building at the northwest corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Thirteenth Street. When the founder 
of this house—Daniel Appleton—went to New York 
fiom Boston, in 1825, he began the importation of 
English books in connection with other business in 
Exchange Place. After a short stay in Exchange 
Place, Daniel Appleton removed to Clinton Hall, 
Beekman Street, and devoted himself entirely to the 
importation and sale of books. The business was 
Jater removed from No. 200 Broadway to the old 
Society Library building, at Broadway and Leonard 
Street. The next removal of the firm was to Nos. 
443 and 445 Broadway. Later still a building was 
erected at No. 94 Grand Street, and occupied for some 
years, until a change was made to Nos. 549 and 551 
Broadway. About 1880 D. Appleton & Co. removed 
to Nos 1, 3, and 5 Bond Street. 


Copyright, 1894, by Harper & Brothers. 


The Maltese. 
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‘* THE GREATEST THING ’”’ IN NEW FORM. 


THE LOWELL LECTURES ON THE ASCENT OF MAN. 
By Henry Drummond, LL. D., F. R.S.E., F. G. S. 
346 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 
Here is a book of high and curious interest. In it is 
presented anew, which is samething, and newly, 
which is more, that most stupendous of generaliza- 
tions, the evolutionary hypothesis. The presentation 
is made with a sufficiency of knowledge to render it 
one acceptable as such, even to those accustomed to 
look for definitive scientific truths only, or at least 
usually, from men of scientific authority: it is made, 
moreover, with an uncompromising and thorough- 
going sincerity,in words at once simple, exact, and 


A DAHABEAH ON THE NILE, 
Lee and Shepard. 


vigorous, and often with an eloquence and enthusiasm 
that move as well as convince. 


Being a man with brains, Dr. Drummond accepts 
evolution (of course, the theory is meant here, not the 
products, which must be accepted by all and of neces- 
sity) so far as it has been carried, and proceeds to 
build bridges over such gaps in the continuous chain 
as he—and others—see. But the figure of gaps and 
bridges is a most evil one. Of course there are no 
gaps and no bridges are needed. Itis better to say 
that the chain is here and there out of present sight, 
in the clouds or under-ground. And it is to the cloud- 
wrapped links, rather than to the earth-buried ones, 
that Dr. Drummond turns his attention, and those he 
seeks to make visible. 


Brera 


Page 283. 
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Too much stress, he thinks, has been laid on the 
Struggle for Life; too little on another, in accom- 
panying, an equally effective, perhaps more effective 
struggle, the Struggle forthe Life of Others. Possibly, 
It is a matter of opinion, to be settled only by interro- 
gations, examinations, of nature. Some such work 
Dr. Drummond does, but not much and certainly not 
enough to carry many others to the conclusions he 
reaches, So admirable, however, are both his 
methods and his purposes, so gracious is his 
mental posture, so contagious is his optimism, so 
generous is his appreciation of the results achieved by 
other workers, that it is with reluctance any fault is 
found with him or any doubt cast on his conclusions. 
A far pleasanter task 
is it to accompany him 
as far as possible along 
sO promising a road, 
to share his hopes, 
and to increase, so far 
as may be, the num- 
ber of his readers by 
commending without 
reservation the essen- 
tial parts of his book. 
Not least among the 
author’s many merits 
is his literary skill. He 
hasan amazing facility 
in the use of meta- 
phor, in the invention 
of illustrations that 
sillustrate. * * * 

Now for a word or 
two about what Dr, 
Drummond believes. 
To say that he is an 
evolutionist sums it up. 
He makes no reser- 
vations. He abandons 
the doctrine of special 
creations to children 
and poets, who are 
divine children. He 
accepts all of Benjamin Kidd's ‘‘ Social Evolution ” 
except its ‘‘super-rational sanction,” preferring to 
regard religion as rational. Heagrees with Havelock 
Ellis as to the ultimate difference and differences 
between men and women. He asserts that in human- 
ity physical development has ceased, and gives curious 
and weighty reasons to support the assertion. 


pe 
cane 


From ‘‘ Up and Down the Nile.’ 


In the present volume Dr. Drummond follows the 
ascent of man only to the beginning of family life. 
No attention is given to later evolutions, to the tribe 
and the nation, which have come, or to the universal 
brotherhood which is coming. The book isa study 
of altruism’s roots, and, like every such study, if 
honest, as this one is, has a value difficult to estimate 
but indubitably great. N. Y. Times. 
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A NEW OLIVER OPTIC BOOK. 


Up AND DOWN THE NILE; OR YOUNG ADVENTURERS 
IN AFRICA. By Oliver Optic. All-Over-the- World 
Library. 352 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

This is the third volume of the second series of the 

All-Over-the- World Library, in which the author fol- 

lows the fortunes of Louis Belgrave and his compan- 

ions during a visit to Egypt. They leave their own 
steamer, the Guardian Mother, at Alexandria, and 
embark on a light-draft boat for an excursion up the 

Nile. The first part of the book is exciting in sugges- 

ting the perils which beset Lewis and Blanche Wool- 

ridge, but while losing that element in the latter 
portion, the interest only changes. The description 
of the country, with its delicious climate, and its extra- 
ordinary relics of ancient grandeur, furnish abundant 
interest for young readers without the stimulant of 
the story. The Pyramids, the rock-tombs, and the 
ruins of the temples, more or less decayed by the 
stroke of three thousand years or more of time, are 
described, as well as the old cities of Cairo and 

Alexandria; while the manners and customs of the 

medley of people in Egypt receive attention in such 

a manner as to enlist and hold the interests of the 

youthful reader to the end. Boston Transcript 


SOUTHERN DIALECT STORIES. 


CARLOTTA’S INTENDED, AND OTHER TALES. By 
Ruth McEnery Stuart. Illustrated. 277 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

The volume contains the following stories: ‘‘ Carlotta's 

Intended,”’ ‘‘Bud Zunt's Mail,” ‘“‘ Christmas Geese,” 

“Caesar,”’ ‘‘ Aunt Delphi's Dilemma,” and ‘‘ Duke's 

Christmas.” The collection closes with three 

poems. Most of these dialect tales have a delicate 

charm that is their saving grace. The field of dialect 
fiction has been greatly overworked lately. We have 
been getti:g too much broken language in our story 
books, This writer, too, carries her fondness for 
crudities of speech and the peculiarities of mongrel 
dialects to the extreme. In ‘‘Carlotta’s Intended” 
the scene is New Orleans. The principal personage 
is an Irishman whose false English is softened by 
creole forms and made still more picturesque by an 
infusion of bad Italian. All the other personages are 
dagoes, in the fruit business, and their English is, like 
no other dialect, based on that of the creoles, whose 
best speech is tinctured by a survival of old 

French. 

Though a charm attaches to this particular tale, it is 
elusive, and one finds relief in some of the other 
stories, notably that about the spinster Postmistress, 
the parrot, and the man who drove the oxen. This is 
a romance of poor whites in a region of clay mud and 
log houses, and with all its grotesqueness, and the 
persistent dialect, the note of true pathos is sounded. 
So it is in the really delightful tale about darky Czesar's 
heroic and ingenious devotion to his old master. In 
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treating of negro character and talk, Ruth McEnery 
Stuart is quite at her best. The verses at the end of 
the volume are full of melody. N. Y. Times. 


= The Sphinx ’’—that mysterious poem which 
Mr. Oscar Wilde, having written, kept in MS. for 
years, because, as he said, if it were published it 
would destroy all domesticity in England—has at last 
come forth, in elaborate binding. With praiseworthy 
regard for the domesticity of England the publishers 
of ‘‘ The Sphinx’ have bound the book in such a 
costly way that few people can afford to buy it; there- 
fore not much domesticity will be destroyed. But 


From “ Carlotta’s Intended.”” Copvright, 1894, by Harper & Brothers. 


‘** Shake han’s with me, won't you?’”’ 
4 


perhaps they think that, what with the translations of 
French novels and ‘The Heavenly Twins” and 
“The Rubicon’? and 7he Yellow Book and the rest, 
domesticity is now prepared for something shocking. 
Next autumn “ The Sphinx" will be issued here by 
Copeland & Day. It contains fine dignified passages 
and beautiful thoughts, and after all touches the gross 
ones as inoffensively as may be. 
Boston Commonwealth, 
=Frederick Warne & Co. send notification that 
No. 1 cf their “‘ Royal Natural History ’’ will be issued 
September tst. The succeeding numbers will follow 
at regular monthly intervals as announced. 
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VIRNA WOOD’S NOVEL 


By Virna Woods, author 
I2mo, 90 cents; by 


A MODERN MAGDALENE. 
of ‘*The Amazons.” 346 pp. 
mail, $1.04. 


There are two Magdalenes in this romance, for both. 


Stella and Irene came to grief, ‘‘ for the way of the 
transgressor is hard.’ There is no good reason why 
Stella Merriam should have run away with Allan 
Harold, and as Harold was married, and Stella knew 
it, the situation is not relieved. There is a great deal 
of music, organ playing, and choir singing in the 
story, and the sensuous side of music is presented. 
The dramatic side of ‘A Modern Magdalene”’ is 
derived from Chinese sources. Look Sing, the Chi- 
nese high-binder stabs Harold. The fate of Irene 


LT 


Le 
( / 


and her history is more commonplace. The story 
would have been more impressive if it had been 
shorter. Nevertheless, the literary style is good. 

N. Y. Times. 


NOTES. 
=Paul Sabatier, the author of the ‘' Life of St. 
Francis of Assisi,” recently crowned by the French 
Academy, is a priest of a little country parish in 
France. Boston Commonwealth. 


=By arrangement with Messrs. Ward, Lock & 
Bowden, of London, the American edition of Mr. 
Coulston Kernahan's ‘‘ A Book of Strange Sins”’ will 
be published by Henry Altemus, Philadelphia 
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=Mr. J. M. Barrie is to be married to Miss Mary 
Ansell, an actress, who had a partin Mr. Barrie’s very 
successful play, ‘‘ Walker, London.” The young 
author is ordered abroad for his health,- and he will 
be married before he goes. Boston Commonwealth, 


=An authorized life of Mr. Edison is announced 
for publication by an English firm. The work, which 
will be entitled ‘‘ The Life and Inventions of Edison,” 
is written by Messrs. W. K. L. and Antonia Dickson, 
with the approval and co-operation of the great 
inventor himself. 


=Of Professor Drummond's ‘‘ The Greatest Thing 
in the World,” 312,000 copies have been sold ; of his 
‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual Worid,” 114.000; of 
his “‘ Tropical Africa,’’ 28,000, and of his successful 
story, entitled ‘‘ Baxter’s Second Innings,”’ 25 000 
copies. Current Literature, 
= The Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens, author of ‘‘ Sources 
of the Constitution of the United States,’’ is an 
American, and not an Englishman, as some of the 
reviewers make out. Heisa native of Boston, and 
Rector of Crhist Church, Philadelphia—the old church 
of Washington and Franklin. Critic. 
=The first volume of “ Social England,” edited by 
Mr. H., D. Traill, and recently published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co., has already been reprinted. The 
second volume, containing the history from the 
Accession of Edward I. to the Accession of Henry 

VIII., will be readv in the autumn. 
Publishers’ Circular. 


=George Moore is now revising and in part rewrit- 
ing three or four of his short stories which have 
already appeared in the periodical press. The new 
volume, according the London A/‘heneum, will prob- 
ably include a condensed version of ‘‘A Mere Acci- 
dent,” which was first publised asa one volume novel. 
It is not often that an author thus cuts down his pub- 
lished work. Publishers’ Weekly. 


=It is said that Zola’s ‘‘ Lourdes’’ has multiplied 
the circulation of the Gz/ Bé/as in which it is appear- 
ing asa serial, by ten. So far the critics are all kind. 
There are over a hundred characters of all sorts in the 
tale, the leading motive is ‘‘the hankering of the 
public after a lie.”” The famous cures are, the novel- 
ist believes, either cases of nervous disorder or of 
wrong diagnosis. Current Literature. 


=Mr. Kipling has four books in preparation—a 
second series of ‘‘ Barrack-Room Ballads;'’ a second 
series (of four) ‘‘ Jungle Stories,’’ and two other vol- 
umes of short stories. One of these will consist of 
sketches which have not appeared in any periodical. 
The first of the four new “Jungle Stories,” ‘‘ How 
Fear Came to the Jungle,”” has appeared in Zhe 
Pall Mall Budget. Publishers’ Weekly. 


=The last work of Mr. William Morris on “ Social- 
ism: Its Outgrowth and Outcome,” in which he has 
been assisted by Mr. E. B. Bax, has been received 
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with so much favor in England that Scribner’s Sons 
have imported an edition of it. It is not a treatise 
on abstract economics, nor a continuous historical 
sketch. It deals with the aspirations of Socialists 
now living and sketches the state of the future as it 
is believed will be the result of the present social 
forces. N. Y. World. 


=Rev. J. B. R. Walker’s ‘‘ Comprehensive Con- 
cordance to the Holy Scripture’’ is announced for 
publication September 1. It is described as ‘‘a prac- 
tical, convenient, accurate text-finder, with fifty thou- 
sand more references than Cruden’s.”” The book 
represents the life-work of its author and bears the 
marks of his scholarship, skill and good judgment. 
The Concordance is now in the printer’s hands, and 
when issued, will contain about 950 pages. It will be 
printed on a fine quality of thin paper, and will be 
neatly and strongly bound, and will be published at 
$2.00. 


=The George William Curtis Memorial Committee 
has resolved to raise a fund of $25,000, to be devoted 
in part ‘‘to the procurement and erection of an appro- 
priate artistic monument in the city of New York, as 
a permanent record of the outward presence of 
Mr. Curtis, and in part to the foundation and endow- 
ment of an annual course of lectures upon the duties 
of American citizenship. and kindred subjects, under 
the title of the ‘Curtis Lectureship,’ or some similar 
designation, the lectures delivered in such course to 
be annually published for distribution.” Mr. Seth 
Low is President of the Committee, Mr. William 
Potts is Secretary, and Mr. William L. Trenholm its 
Treasurer. Subscriptions should be sent to the latter's 
address, at 160 Broadway, New York. 


=Mr. Edgar Stanton Maclay, author the of “ His- 
tory of the Navy,” is ason of a well-known missionary 
in China and Japan, now President of the Maclay 
Theological Seminary at Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. 
Maclay graduated from Syracuse University in 1885, 
obtained a post-graduate degree, devoted himself to 
the study of American history, and spent consider- 
able time in France and England pursuing his studies 
and gathering information for his ‘‘ History of the 
Navy.” He edited the journal of his great-grand- 
father, William Maclay, which was published by D. 
Appleton & Co. about four years ago, and has con- 
tributed articles to Harfer's, the Century. and other 
magazines, upon topics connected with naval history. 
Mr. Maclay is an occasional contributor to the New 
York Zribune. Literary World. 


=The Oriental Club of Philadelphia has issued 
a volume of the papers which have been read at its 
sessions during the six successfnl years of its existence. 
The club is quite unique in being formed wholly of 
the scholars of Philadelphia who devote themselves 
to Oriental learning. There have been thirty-two 
members, all Philadelphians except one—Professor 
Haupt of Johns Hopkins University. The work done 
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has been thorough and far reaching, as a list of the 
contributors to this first publication will show. This 
includes: Professors Easton, Jastrow, Brinton, Hil- 
precht, and Dr. Sarah Y. Stevenson of the University 
of Pennsylvania; Professors Barton, E. W. Hop- 
kins, and Collitz of Bryn Mawr College; Prof. W 
Max Miiller, Dr. Marcus Jastrow, Mr. Meyer 
Sulzhoger, Mr. Talcott Williams, and Rev. H. Clay 
Trumbull. Literary World. 


==Max O'Rell’s latest book, which is to be published 
in September, is said to be much more of an ambi- 
tious piece of work than anything which he has pre- 
viously done. It does not concern itself with the 
people of any special country, but is an account of 
the whole Anglo-Saxon race all over the world. It is 
practically a humorous study of the development of 
the English-speaking character under all manner of 
conditions and climates, from the tropics of North 
Queensland to icebound Winnipeg. The humorist 
will also, in a sense, be his own illustrator, in that he 
has furnished some fifty or more photographs taken 
by himself with a kodak machine. The book will 
practically herald, in America, the appearance of 
Max O'Rell, who sails on October 31 next for his 
fourth, and what he says will be his last, lecturing 
tour in the United States. Publishers’ Weekly. 


=C. C. Shelley, New York City, announces “ Elec- 
trical Boats and Navigation.” The author is Mr. 
Thomas Commerford Martin, editor of Zhe Electrical 
Engineer, New York, whose recent volume on the re- 
searches of Nikola Tesla has been so well received. 
Mr. Martin's book on the electric motor and the 
electric railway, published a few years ago, has run 
through several editions; and his new book promises 
to be not less interesting and useful. The book will 
include primary battery boats, storage battery boats, 
screw and paddle wheel boats, rowboats, gigs, pin- 
naces, catamarans, torpedo boats, submarine boats, 
dirigible torpedoes, lightships, ferry boats, etc. It 
will also include some chapters, by Mr. Joseph Sachs, 
on the operation of canal boats by electricity in a 
variety of ways; and other chapters on boat haulage 
by magnetic adhesion, etc. The book will be pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

=Judge O'Brien of New York has handed down 
his decision, based on consultation with his brother 
judges, upon the prayer of Joseph J. Little, receiver 
of the Worthington Company, for instructions as to 
the disposition of copies of the ‘‘Arabian Nights” 
(Payne edition), ‘‘Tom Jones,” ‘‘The Works of 
Rabelais,”’ Ovid's ‘‘ Art of Love," the ‘‘ Decameron,”’ 
the ‘‘ Heptameron,” the ‘‘ Confessions of Rousseau,” 
“Tales from the Arabic’’ and ‘ Aladdin,” which 
form part of the company’s assets, and to the sale of 
which by the receiver Anthony Comstock objected. 
Judge O'Brien says: 

Most of the volumes that have been submitted to the 


inspection of the Court are of choice editions, both as to 
letter-press and the bindings, and are such, both as to their 
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commercial value and subject matter, as to prevent their 
being generally sold or purchased except by those who 
would desire them for their literary merit, or for their worth 
as specimens of fine book-making. The very artistic char- 
acter, the high qualities of style, the absence of those glar- 
ing and crude pictures, scenes and descriptions which affect 
the common and vulgar mind, make a place for books of the 
character in question entirely apart from such gross and 
obscene writings as it is the duty of the public authorities to 
suppress. I find no reason in law, morals or expediency 
why they should not be sold for the benefit of the creditors 
of the receivership. Boston Transcript. 

=The success of Mrs. J. R. Green’s new book, 
‘* Town Life in the Fifteenth Century,’ is attracting 
the attention of a new class of readers to a person- 
ality which is already familiar both in literary circles 
and in the undefined regions of society. It must be 
about twenty years ago that there first arose a 
whisper about a lady of great beauty and consider- 
able wealth who had conceived a romantic attach- 
ment for John Richard Green. At that time the 
historian’s health had already broken down, and, 
when the lady in question became his wife, she found 
it necessary to give much of her time to nursing him. 
This duty she accepted with singular devotion. 
Being an earnest student of history, Mrs. Green was 
also able to give her husband much assistance in his 
literary work, and she has herself been for years at 
work upon the book which is now upon everyone’s 
lips. Mrs. Green was an Irish girl of property; and, 
despite her inclination to society life, is a professed 
Home-Ruler. She gives dainty little dinners, which 
are noted both for their excellence and for the dis- 
tinction of the guests invited to them; and she is 
greatly interested in the stage and dramatic literature. 
She has a large circle of friends, and among them 
are all the most notable people in town. Critic. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
M. B.— 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, 11 Lexington Ave., N: Y. 
Richard Harding Davis, 235 So. 21st St., Philadelphia. 


A. C. R.— 

The office of Poet Laureate in England, made vacant by 
the death of Tennyson, has not since been filled. 
OuTIs.— 

Replies received from Mary Wiley Staver and Arthur 
Howard Noll quote Boswell’s ** Life of Johnson :” 

“Sir, we are not to judge determinately of the state 
in which a man leaves this life. He may in a moment have 
repented effectually, and it is possible may have been 
accepted of Gop. There is in ‘Camden's Remains’ an 
epitaph upon a very wicked man, who was killed by a fall 
from his horse, in which he is supposed to say : 

‘ Betwixt the stirrup and the ground, 
I mercy asked, I mercy found.’ ”’ 
A reply from R. B. P. H. gives the following : 
“ My friend, judge not me, 
Thou seest I judge not thee; 
Betwixt the stirrup and the ground 
Mercy I askt, mercy found.” 
From “ Camden's Remains Concerning Britain,’ 1636. 
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[ William Camden was born in 1551. Was a consider- 
able writer in his day. In 1607 he was hurt in his leg by a 
fall from his horse, and confined some months in conse- 
quence. Doubtless this gave rise to his lines quoted above. 


He died 1623. 
Mrs. ENOCH GARRICK — 

We have no knowledge of these portraits. 
c. B— 

“The Life Letters and Journal of Louisa M. Alcott,” 
edited by Ednah D,. Cheney. 


He was an historian. ] 


Inquirer.— 

In further reply to request for the poem entitled ‘ Two 
Villages,” E. B. L. states that it was written by Rose Terry 
Cooke, and also gives the poem: 

THE TWO VILLAGES. 

Over the river, on the hill, 

Lieth a village white and still; 
All around it the forest trees 

Shiver and whisper in the breeze ; 
Over it sailing shadows go 

Of soaring hawk and screaming crow, 
And mountain grasses, low and sweet, 

Grow in the middle of the street. 


Over the river, under the hill, 
Another village lieth still ; 
There I see in the cloudy night 
Twinkling stars of household light, 
Fires that gleam from the smithy’s door : 
Mists that curl on the river shore; | 
And in the road no grasses grow, 
For the wheels that hasten to and fro. 
In that village on the hill 
Never is sound «f smithy or mill : 
The houses are thatched with grass and flowers, 
Never a clock to toll the hours; 
The marble doors are always shut, 
You cannot enter in hall or hut; 
All the villagers lie asleep : 
Never a grain to sow or reap; 
Never in dreams to moan or sigh, 
Silent and idle and low they lie. 


In that village under the hill, 
When the night is starry and still, 
Many a weary soul in prayer 
1 ooks to the other village there, 
And weeping and sighing, longs to go 
Up to that home from this below ; 
Longs to sleep in the forest wild, 
Whither have vanished wife and child, 
And heareth, praying, this answer fall, 
“ Patience! that village shall hold ye all!” 
Henry Paret asks for information concerning names and 
addresses of nearest living relations of the following: 
Robert Taylor Conrad, author, playwright and one time 
Mayor of Philadelphia. 
James Abraham Hillhouse, dramatic author, etc , born, 
1789, died, 1841. 
Edward Coate Binckney, author, born, London, 1802, 
died, 1828, author of “ Kodolph and Other Poems.”’ 1825. 
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George R. Graham, who forty years ago was the leading 
publisher of Philadelphia, died July 13, in Orange, New 
Jersey, in the eighty second year of his age. About half a 
century ago Mr. Graham was closely associated with Charles 
J. Peterson in magazine publication, and his fame was as 
broad, compared with the attention given to magazines in 
those days, as that of Harfer's or Scribner's now. 

Mr. Graham purchased in 1840 Zhe Gen’leman's Maga- 
zine, with which William E. Burton had long been identi- 
fied and on which Edgar Allan Poe was employed as an 
editor. Under the name of Graham's Alagazine it was 
published for many years, and met with great success and 
popularity. uring a part of the time it was known as 
Grahams Lady's and Gentleman's Magazin-, and among 
those who assisted Mr. Graham ia editing it were Rufus W. 
Griswold, Robert T. Conrad, Joseph R. Chandler, J. Bayard 
Taylor and others. Charles J. Peterson, who was associated 
in the publication for a lopg time, finally withdrew to begin 
the publication of Peterson's MM gazine. The literary 
character of Graham's Magazine was very high, and num- 
bered among its regular contributors many of the leading 
writers of the day, some of whose earliest and best pro- 
ductions first appeared in this publication, During its career 
it absorbed several other smaller pub'ications. 

In 1845 Mr. Graham, who had associated with him Alex- 
ander Cummings, purchased, for $140,000, from William 
Welsh the Philadelphia North American and United States 
Gazette, then an eight-column folio. It was published at 
the northeast corner of Chestnut and Fourth Streets. Differ- 
ences soon arose between the partners, and the firm dissolved, 
Mr, Graham remaining sole proprietor until January 1, 1847, 
when Morton McMichael became associated with him, under 
the name of Graham & McMichael. 

George R. Graham, who gave employment in his early 
days to men and women who have become the shining lights 
of American literature, was of late years the victim of severe 
financial reverses, and took no active part in business or liter- 
ary life, owing to his age and increasing infirmity. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 

Pror. GEORGE JOHN RoMANES, a leading English scien- 
tist, died suddenly at Oxford on May 23. He was born in 
Canada, May 20, 1848, and was a graduate of Cambridge 
University. He was an active contributor to scientific jour- 
nals, and publised several important books. Perhaps his 
most notable works are: “Christian Prayer and General 
Laws,’ 1874; “Animal Intelligence,” 1882; ‘Charles 
Darwin, His Character and Life,’ 1882; “ Jelly-fish, Star- 
fish, and Sea-urchins,” 1885; and “Mental Evolution in 
Man,” 1888, Publishers’ Weekly. 


Mr. THOMAS NILES, one of the oldest book publishers of 
3oston and a member of the firm of Roberts Brothers, died 
May 18, at Perugia, Italy. Mr. Niles was born in Boston 
in 1825. After his graduation from the Latin school he be- 
came a clerk in the publishing house of Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields (Old Corner bookstore), remaining with them for 
sixteen years, a part of the time taking the entire charge of 
the publishing business. Then he retired from the position 
(giving place to Mr. James Osgood) and entered the publish- 
ing house of Whittemore, Niles & Hall. From there he 
entered the house of Roberts Brothers, and after several 
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years’ service became a partner in 1872. Mr. Niles intro- 
duced Jean Ingelow, Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Edwin Ar- 
nold, and “* Ecce Homo”’ to American readers, and had as 
choice a catalogue as any Boston publisher. In all his rela- 
tions with those who have anything to do with books—as 
authors, reviewers, printers, publishers, or sellers—he was a 
gentleman of a fine strain. Llis warmest friends, perhaps, 
were among the authors; in their relations to him all the 
traditions of distrust were set aside. He magnified his office 
by making it truly a literary function, and he had no deeper 
desire than to publish the best books and to see that the 


makers of them received their due reward. Literary World. 


WE CAMPED WITH BURNS. 


We camped with Burns upon the mountain height; 
We read his poems by the pine kn.t’s light. 


The wind roared in txe spruce-tops overhead ; 
The snow blew through the doorway as we read. 


The night was wild, and we had wandered far 
Ere darkness came without a g.jiding star. 


But though our Jimbs were worn, no breath of care 
Could dull the soul in that pure mountain air. 


And he, beset with lifelong toil and wrong, 
Who broke the bonds that bound the feet of song, 


And made toil glorious his plow behind, 
Seemed to draw near upon that winter wind. 


We felt his deep gaze burning through the storm, 
Ilis voice the blast, the wavering shade his form ; 


And “ Highland Mary,” * Tam O’Shanter’s ”’ lines, 
Were mingled with the murmur of the pines. 


There are some days in life so full and free 
With self-reliant youth and prophecy, 


That in all after-time, when we look back, 
They stand like mountai::-ranges in the track ; 


And when life’s sun is setting, long they keep 
His splendor lingering on slope and steep. 


So seems that day to me, so shines that night 
We camped with Burns upon the mountain height. 
W. P. Foster in “ The Century Illustrated Magazine.” 


A SERENADE—EN DEUX LANGUES. 


Sous le maple, mort de night, 

Avec le lune beams shining through, 
Ecoutez-moi, mon hapless plight. 

Je vous aime—qui lovez-vous ? 
Je plink les strings de mon guitar. 

II fait bien froid; J ’am nervous, too. 
Dites-moi, dites-moi ce que vous are ? 

Je vous aime; qui lovez-vous ? 
Tue: si belle, je veux vous wed. 

Mon pére est riche—comme riche est you ? 
Bonne nuit, adieu; J ’ai cold in head. 

Je vous aime—qui lovez—vous. 

From “ When Hearts are Trumps,” 
by Tom Fall. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices, 


HISTORY. 

Jupas MACCABAEUS AND THE JEWISH WAR OF INDE- 
PENDENCE. By Claude Reignier Conder. 8vo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Major Conder in this edition has considerably extended 
his first work, having the same title and published fifteen 
years ago. ‘he later book has a great advantaze since its 
author has worked over the ground of Moab and Gilead. 
He is at the head of the Palestine Exploration Fund, ~ nd 
recent discoveries in the Holy Land have shed new light on 
the period. Nevertheless, the main source of our acquaint- 
ance remains the same, to wit, the First Book of Maccabees 
and the Antiquities of Josephus. N.Y. Times. 
MEMOIRS OF KING RICHARD III AND SOME oF His 

CONTEMPORARIES, WITH AN HIST@RICAL DRAMA ON 
THE BATTLE OF BosworTH. By John Heneage Jesse. 
A new edition. In two volumes. 1I2mo, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.45. 

The reason why a work of the late John Heneage Jesse 
should be reproduced at this late day, after a revolution in 
historical writing has occurred, and the facilities of educa- 
tion have been increased so greatly that people who read 
history at all are not likely to view reverently or even pa- 
tiently Mr. Je>se’s amiable meanderings and cock-sure con- 
clusions, is not apparent. But if it wassworth doing it was 
certainly worth doing well, and the publisher is to be con- 
gratulated on the admirable quality of his paper and typog- 
raphy and the tastefulness of his binding. ‘There is a great 
deal in Mr. Jesse’s memoirs about battles and coronations, 
and the accouchemen s of Queens, but very little to hold the 
attention of readers anxious to study the growth of the Eng- 
lish people. NM. Y. Times. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. A History comprising a narra- 

tive of his Life, with extracts from his Letters and 
Speeches, and an account of the Political, Religious, 
and Military Affairs of England during his time. By 
Samuel Harden Church. Illustrated. 524 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.47. 

See review, 

ORIGINS OF WILLIAMSTOWN. By Arthur Latham 
Perry, LL. D., Professor of History and Political Econ- 
omy in Williams College. With illustrations 8vo, 
$1.13; by mail, $1.25. 

PRIMITIVE CIVILIZATIONS; OR, OUTLINES OF THE 
History OF OWNERSHIP IN ARCHAIC COMMUNITIES. 
By E. J. Simcox, author of ‘ Natural Law,” etc. In 
two volumes. 576,554 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $7.50; by 
mail, $7.93. 

See review. 

ScARABS: The History, Manufacture, and Religious 
Symbolism of the Scarabeus in Ancient Egypt, 
Phoenicia, Sardinia, Etruria, etc. By Isaac Myer, 
LL. B. 177 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.40; by mail, 
$1.52. 

This is an interesting account of the forms and uses of the 
beetle-talisman of the Egyptians. The symbol of the 
scarabzeus is one of the oldest testimonies of faith and four 
thousand years ago it was a symbol of immortality in ancient 
Egyp’. Mr. Myer tells of the veneration of the children of 
the Nile for the scarab, and explains its uses, sometimes as a 
ring or a part of a necklace, sometimes as worn on the 
breast or placed within the closed hands of mummies. He 
gives a brief account of how scarabs are carved from stone 
or clay, and colored; of their clas-ification, and where and 
how they are now found. He touches upon Egyptian philo- 
sophy and the book of the dead, and that part of their 
religion that concerns this symbol of immortal life. While 
the book does not go into the subject with the depth and 
exhaustiveness of an expert, yet it is written in a way that 
will interest the reader in a manner that has not as yet been 
treated by itself to any great extent. The Churchman. 
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THE PROTECTED PRINCES OF INDIA. By William 
Lee-Warner, C.S. I. 8vo, $2 25; by mail, $2.47. 

What Mr. William Lee-Warner is desirous of explaining 
in this volume is how these Princes and their territory have 
survived. How was it that they were not absorbed ? As all 
things under British rule ought to have precedents, tan there 
be any logical sequence which can explain present condi- 
tions? * * * The conditions, then, under which many 
parts of India are supposedly independent are really non- 
sensical. It is the semblance of the thing, not the reality, 
that exists. A native Prince may be satisfied to play 
potentate, and do many crude Anglo Indian things, but the 
Foreign Office, cr the Colonial Office, and the average 
Englishman at home know what a sham it all is. And 
perhaps it is all for the best, for the return of native rule in 
India would be sure to bring about a sea of blood, and there 
would be anarchy. There are differences between the 
meeker Hindu, who believes in Buddha, and the fanatical 
adherent to Islamism, who never will be mollitied. In the 
author’s title, “ The Protected Princes of India,’’ we see a 
qualifying adjective which exactly. explains the situation, 
These Princes exist according to the pleasure of a dominant 
race, the English. N. Y. Times. 


RELIGION. 


Business. A plain talk with men and women who 
work. By Amos R. Wells. 48 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 65 cents, 


CHURCH WoRK. 
Right Rev. J. Moorhouse. 
by mail, $1.03. 

Sixteen addresses, entitled: 


Its means and methods. By the 
231 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 


Scheme of visitation; The 


_ Christian Church; The world; The order for morning and 


evening prayer; The Lord's Supper; Early communions; 
The Old Testament; The Lord’s day; Preaching; Cate- 
chising; The Sunday-school; Recreations; Institutes in 
villages; Rate aid to voluntary schools; Evils and their 
remedy ; A living wage; Development of doctrine. 


For CHRIST AND His CuuRCH. Twenty short ser- 
mons. By the Rev. W. H. Lewis. 209 pp. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1 13. 

These sermons are published after thirty years of service. 
Of the twenty, eleven follow the church year from Advent 
to Trinity and the remainder are on familiar topics. All are 
short, simple, direct, and assume a child-like faith. 


By Paul Sabatier. 
448 pp. 


LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
Translated by Louise Seymour Houghton. 
12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 

See review. 


PRESENT DAY PREACHING. Sermons by Rev. Thomas 
G. Se.by, Hugh Macmillan, D. D., LL. D., Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, M. A., James Stalker, D. D., John Hall, 
LL. D., Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, Rev. Robert F. Horton, 
M.A., and others. 96 pp. 8vo, 75 cents, postpaid. 

Fourteen sermons, few by Americans, which have appeared 
in the Preachers’ Magazine and are now reprinted from the 
same plates. The subjects are general and bear no special 
relation to each other. 


THE BURDEN OF ILL-HEALTH Howtobearit. By 
Leila Lyon Topping. 63 pp. 16mo, 40 cents ; by mail, 
46 cents. 

Short, brief talks, put very gently on the frame and 
temper of mind which enables one to bear the burden of 
chronic illness. They are altogether religious and show no 
perception of nerve, hygeine, or the first duty of asick-room— 
getting well. 


THE CLAIMS 
Samuel Lilly. 
$2 78. 

Mr. William Samuel Lilly is the leading Roman Catholic 
apologist or advocate in England since the death of Newman, 
Manning and Ward. In this volume he nas discussed 
Christianity from the Catholic standpoint as contrasted with 


OF CHRISTIANITY. By William 
258 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, 
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Buddhism and Islam and as it has presented itself in the 
acceptance of Christianity by Europe, in the Renaissance, the 
Reformation and the New Age. The method is not con- 
troversial but that of a publicist familiar with the facts, 
lessons and conclusions of comparative historical study. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. By T. Har- 
wood Pattison. Illustrated. 281 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.04. 

See review. 


MONEY OF THE BIBLE. By George C. Wil- 
liamson. g6pp_ 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 
Though Mr. Williamson is one learned in scientific 
numismatics, his little treatise has been prepared as a ** hand- 
book for the Bible student.’’ It is necessarily of the nature 
of a compilation, but it is simple and instructive, and prob- 
ably the only book of its sort adapted to the ordinary student 
of the Old and New Testaments. It is illustrated fully by 
wood-cuts and fac simile representations. It finds place as 
Number XX of “ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge.” 
Review of Reviews. 


THE 


THE MoraL CoxFLict OF HUMANITY AND OTHER 
Papers. By A.C, Kendrick, D.D.,LL.D. Witha 
portrait. 270 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Contents : ‘The moral conflict of humanity ; Renovation of 
physical nature at the resurrection; The Parousia and its 
attendant events; The exalted name; The millennium of 
the Apocalypse; The self-evidencing character of the Bible; 

John the Baptist’s message to Christ; Jesus and the Jewish 

temple; Three parables; The father of lies; The heathen 

and the light of nature; Sin and death in Adam and the 
race; Accursed from Christ; Baptism for the dead; Preach- 
ing to the spirits in prison. Publishers’ Weekly. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
Being a Study of the Doctrine of Jesus as developed 
from Judaism and converted into Dogma. By William 
Mackintosh, M.A., D. D. 8vo, $2.80; by mail, $2.98. 


THE NEGATIVE CRITICISM AND THE OLD TESTAMENT 
An all around survey of the negative criticism from the 
orthodox point of view. With some particular reference 
to Cheyne’s ‘“ Founders of Old Testament Criticism.’’ 
By The dore E. Schmauk. 232 pp. 12mo, $1.00, 
postpaid, 

Mr. Schmauk divides his argument into thirty-three chap- 
ters. The earlier ones show that the theory of the negative 
cr.ticism is inconsistent with biblical history. Then comes a 
statement of its virtual denial of the moral tone of the Old 
Testament, the denial of the supernatural, its rejection of all 
external evidence. The weakness and contradictory character 
of the arguments from purely internal evidence receive due 
attention. Ten chapters are devoted to the various assump- 
tions of the negative theory. In some of these Mr. Schmauk 
states the case with remarkable freshness. The last chapter 
gives the evidence against the theory of the post-exilian 
origin of the Pentateuch, derived from recent discoveries in 
Assyriology and Egyptology. In dealing with all these 
points the author shows care as well as eainestness. As a 
popular presentment of the cde against the “ negative 
theory ’’ few volumes have appeared that are superior to this. 
One of the most interesting passages is that in which Bayard 
Taylor and his literary productions furni-h an argument 
against the assumption that dissimilar style axsures diverse 
authorship. There are, however, many statements that will 
prove striking and suggestive to the reader. 

Sundav School Times. 


From Budd- 
Translated 
12mo, 


THE UNKNowNn LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
histic Records. By Nicolas Notovich. 
J. H. Connelly and L. Landsberg. 288 pp 
$1.00 ; by mail, $1.13. 

THE UNKNOWN LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
coverer cf the manuscript, Nicolas Notovitch. Trans- 
lated from the French by Alexina Lovanger. Globe 
Library. I91 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 23 
cents, 

See review. 


By the dis- 
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THE WEDDING GARMENT. A Tale of the Life to 
Come. By Louis Pendieton, author of “In the Wire 
Grass,” etc. 246 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 
cents; white and gold, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

A young man dies of dyspepsia, and awakens in the other 
world. His experiences there are modelled on the writings 
of Swedenborg. He meets many adherents of different 
sects, all looking for the permanent heaven, and the peculiar 
tenets of various religious bodies are clearly described. The 
wedding-garment is finally put on to pass beyond the veil 
into **the Lord's heavenly kingdom.” Publishers’ Wrekly. 


POETRY. 


COLUMBIA REDEEMED FROM SLAVERY. The Story 
of America’s Civil War. By William Burt Harlow. 
136 pp. I2mo, paper, 75 cents, postpaid. 


PLays: ‘‘An Unhistoric.l Pastoral,’ ‘A Romantic 
Farce, “ Bruce, a Chronicle Play,” “ Smith, a Tragic 
Farce,” “ Scaramouch in Naxos: a Pantomime.”’ By 
John Davidson. With a frontispiece and cover design 
by Aubrey Beardsley. Small quarto, $1.80; by mail, 
$2.00. 

Whoever reads ‘“Scaramouch in Naxos”’ should have 
little difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that Mr. John 
Davidson is a poet of many rare gifts. In a word, Mr. 
Davidson seems to have in this fingers that ‘ natural 
magic’? which Matthew Arnold was perhaps the first of our 
critics to point out as the special heritage of the Celt. The 
magic plays in and out through these whimsical pieces, in 
humor, wit, satire, poetry, with an elusive grace which re- 
minds us of that truly Celtic image in the “* Mabinogion.”’ 

The Speaker. 


‘SKIPPED STITCHES. Verses. By Anna J. Granniss, 
author of the ‘Old Red Cradle,”’ as sung in “ The Old 
Homestead.” Fourth edition. 56 pp. 16mo, 45 cents; 
by mail, 49 cents. 

The charmirg and simple poems of sentiment and memory 
by a mill-girl deal with the familiar aspects of the mill and 
home. 


THE POEMS OF SHAKESPFARE. 
Rev. Alexander Dyce. With portrait. 
16mo, 68 cents; by mail, 75 cents. 


THE TORCH BEARERS. By Arlo Bates. Delivered at 
the Centennial of the Inccrporation of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, June 28, 1894. 35 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents, 

A poem read at the Bowdoin Centennial and devoted to 
an impassioned plea-— 
Amid whatever night of doubt and grief 
Hold high the ever-blazing torch uf Truth! 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A GrReAT MorTHER. Sketches of Madam Willard. 
By her daughter, Frances E. Willard, and her kins- 
women, Minerva Brace Norton. With an introduction 
by Lady Henry Somerset. With portraits. 297 pp. 
8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

The mother of Frances E. Willard died in August, 1892, 
needing only a few years of life to increase the Biblical 
“three-score and ten” to four-score and ten. She was 
born in Vermont, but the larger part of her life was spent 
in Wisconsin and Illinois. She was a type of thousands of 
the sterling New England women whose direct influence 
and whose children have built up the great middle West, 
especially in matters of education and religion. The 
memorial of Madam Willard, prepared largely by her 
famous daughter, is a high tribute to her womanhood and 
particularly to her motherhood. It contains sketches of her 
life, her children, her pcrsonal traits, selections from her 
letters and her prayers, together with remniscences by 
various acquaintances and sympathetic messages to those 
who were left to mourn her. A goodly number of portraits 
and other illustra ions add to the general appearance of the 
book. Review of Reviers. 


With Memoir bv the 
Aldine Poets. 
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ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY. His Life and his Work, 
with selections from his Poems. With a portrait. By 
Louise Chandler Moulton. 18mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.25. 

BENJAMIN GRIFFITH. biographical sketches. Con- 
tributed by friends. Edited by Charles H. Banes, A. M. 
Illustrated. 269 pp. I12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Dr. Benjamin Griffith, born in 1821, was from 1857 to 
1893, Secretary of the Baptist Publication Society, a post he 
took after a few years of pastoral labor, ending in Philadel- 
phia. In this life, different phases of his life and work are 
presented by eighteen persons associated with him at various 
stages. A series of vivid personal impressions are presznted 
instead of a consecutive life and this is briefly sketched by 
Mr. C. H. Banes. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

Johnson. With a portrait. 
Volume IV. Edited by James Grant Wilson. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

See review. 

ISABELLA OF CASTILE. By Major-General O. O. 
Howard, United States Army, author of ** Donald’s 
School Days,” ‘ Nez Percés Joseph,” “ Life of Zachary 
Taylor,” etc. Illustrated with photogravures. Text 
illustrations by F. A. Carter. With map. 349 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

The author took a brief leave of absence last Summer and 
personally visited Spain, making calls at Isabella’s place of 
birth, baptism, childhood, education, betrothal, marriage, and 
burial, and at other points of interest, preparatory to the issue 
of his work. He narrates her life history with a feeling pen, 
and many a pathetic episode attending her family life excites 
the sympathy and increases the interest of his readers. The 
volume is elegantly bound. The photogravures are beauti- 
fully executed in tints. Among them are Isabella Offering 
her Jewels to Columbus—after the painting by Degrain; The 
Cathedral at Toledo; Court of the Lions, at Granada; Tombs 
of Ferdinand and Isabe!la, also Peter the Cruel and wife, 
in the Cathedral at Granada, etc. The many text illustrations 
are appropriate specimens of the engraver's art, and the map 
of Spain, tracing the queen’s court travels, adds to the his- 
torical value of the book. Christian-at- Work. 
MeMOIRkS ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON 

I. From 1802 to 1815. By Baron Claude-Fiangois 
De Meneval. Edited by his Grands: n, Baron Napoleon 
Joseph De Méneval. With portraits and autograph 
letters. In three volumes. Volumes I and II. 421, 
483 pp. Indexed. 12mo, each, $1.50; by mail, $1.69. 

See review. 

Newton BootH OF CALIFORNIA. H's Speeches and 
Addresses. Edited, with introductions and notes, by 
Lauren C. Crane. With portrait. 8vo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.03. 

It is one of the anomalies of American po'itical life that a 
man may attain high position and alter relinquishing it be 
obliterated from public nutice, even though he may live for 
many years afterward. Such a man was Newton Booth, 
Governor and Senator, a politician of the better class, and a 
student of no mean culture. His oratiuns and addresses, 
which have just been collected in a handsome, well-edited 
volume, will recall his name to many to whom it was once 
familiar. His biographer describes him as an orator by rea- 
son of natural eloquence well-cultivated, a lawyer whose 
legal mind would have made him famous if constant to his 
profession, and a scholar of such reading and assimilation 
that he must have gwined the front rank among literary con- 
temporaries if he had devoted himself to literature alone. 
Ilis lectures bear the marks of a wide range of study, and 
are well-digested and constructed, with a breadth « f thought 
and power of illustration which makes them most inte: e-ting 
reading. His magazine papers are not up to the level of his 
lectures—sometimes fairly good, but frequently he is plainly 
out of his element. Public Opinion. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES MACPHERSON. 

Containing a particular account of his famous quarrel 
with Dr. Johnson, and a sketch of the origin and influ- 
ence of the Ossianic Poems. By Bai ey Saunders, 
With portrait. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2 03. 


By General Bradley T. 


Great Commander series. 


338 pp. 
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‘Ossian’ Macpherson is, it is to be feared, nothing but a 
name tothe majority of readers of the present day. A little 
more than a hundred years ago “ everybody ” was talking of 
him and reading the work which he had been the means of 
giving to the world. [To many readers. Macpherson is 
remembered owing to the very severe, and ‘most likely en- 
tirely unmerited, handling which he received from Dr. 
Johnson, ‘The chapter of literary history with which Mr. 
Saunders deals has had long enough to wait for adequate 
treatment, but it is none the less welcome now it dves co ne. 
Macpherso::'s famous work, his translation from Gaelic frag- 
ments found in the Scottish Highlands, was practically com- 
pleted when he was twenty-five, and during the rest of his 
sixty years of life he did nothing of note to make him 
deserving of a biography. Yet, as the translator of the 
Ossianic poems, and one who has given rise to almost as 
sustained and bitter a discussion as the mysterious “ Junius ”’ 
himself, Macpherson deserved that the story ot his life should 
be written. Mr. Bailey Saunders has evidently taken up the 
subject com amore, and the result is a work of considerable 
literary interest. Publishers’ Circular. 


THE MEMOIRS OF EDMUND LuDLOow, LiItUTENANT- 
GENERAL OF THE HORSE IN THE ARMY OF THE Com- 
MONWEALTH OF ENGLAND. 1625-1672. Edited with 
appendices of letters and illustrative documents by C. 
H. Firth, M.A. In two volumues. With portrait. 
548, 571 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $8 10; by mail, $8.46. 

The story of the “ great crime,” as believers im the sanctity 

of crowned heads call it, from the lips of one who took a 

very prominent part in that and subsequent events, is of deep 

interest to every one who cares to weigh th: possibilities of 

a people governing itself; it is of double importance to 

Americans who have been trying for much more than a cen- 

tury to make a success of what was a failure in Great Britain 

during the séventeenth century. Ludlow was a s'ern repub- 
lican. He was not much of a diplomatist, but he stood out 
from the men of his time by reason of his rugged honesty of 
purpose and refusal to truckle to Protector or King. His 
view of Cromwell is an extreme view, making no proper 
allowances for the disagreeable fact that the British people 
were not wise enough, sane enough, educated enough, self- 
respecting enough tu support a republican form of govern- 
men. Yet Ludlow’s view is a good antidote to such 
poisonous stuff as Carlyle has mixed into the brilliant ragouts 
which he passed upon this country for history. The distorted 

Cromwell of Carlyle is brought down to a very different per- 

son in Ludlo «’s memoirs, and one feels that, while both are 

wrong, the picture by the friend, contemporary, and critic is 
far closer to fact. Ludlow’s Memoirs are good reading for 
all who enjoy history at first hand. N.Y. Times. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


A Run THROUGH RussIA. The story of a visit to 
Court Tolstoi. By Wm. Wilberforce Newton, author of 
“ Priest and Man,” “ Life of Dr. Muhlenberg,” etc. 
Illustrated. 211 pp. I2mo, 80 cents; by mail, 92 
cents. 

Of the two hundred and eleven pages in this sketch of a 
trip through Russia ninety-five are given to a visit to Tolstoi, 
but only four or five pages are taken with the visit, the rest 
being given to extracts from accounts and reviews of the 
Russian author and his own “ Confessions.’’ The remaiader 
of the volume is the usual outer sketch of Russia by one 
who does not speak Russisn and there is a fragmentary 
chapter on the leading names in Russian literature. 


AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY MINUTES. Photo- 
graphic reproductions of the most magnificent edifices, 
the most interesting remains and the must beautiful 
scenes on the earth’s surface. With descriptive text by 
Wm. S. Walsh. 222 pp. 16mo, oblong, 75 cents; by 
mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 certs; by mail, 50 cents. 

Contains one hundred and nine half-tone reproductions of 
photographs of conspicuous places and buildings, a little 
dark in the printing, with brief explanatory letter-press. 
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CLIMBING AND EXPLORATION IN THE KARAKORAM- 
Himatayas, By William Martin Conway, M. A., 
F.S.A., F.R.G.S, With three hundred illustrations 
by A. D. McCormick, and a map. 709 pp. Indexed. 
Quarto, $7.50; by mail, $7.88. 

See review. 


ON AND OFF THE SADDLE. Characteristic sights and 
scenes from the Great Northwest to the Antilles. By 
Lispenard Rutgers. Illustrated. 201 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 84 cents. 

Twelve sketches of travel, namely: Autumn in the Yel- 
lowstone Park; Alaska and its islands; Camping in the 
Yosemite ; A mid-winter excursion in the Rocky Mountains; 
Southern California and its attractions; En route to the City 
of Mexico; A Mexican cock-fight; The City of Mexico; 
Bull-fighting in Mexico; A Rocky Mountain picture; The 
queen of the Antilles; A western cyclone. 

Publishers Weekly. 


ON THE WALLABY; OR, THROUGH THE East ACROSS 
AUSTRALIA. By Guy Boothby. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, 
3.18. 

“ 8&3 the Wallaby,” the author explains, “is a slang Aus- 
tralianism for ‘On the March,’”’ The book récords in a 
familiar, anecdotal style the experience of two young men 
travelers in Queensland, Ceylon, Borneo and other portions 
of that region of the world, with the largest space given to 
the Australian adventures. It is a light, readable volume of 
travels, without pretense to literary rank, with some interest- 
ing casual information, and with a large number of simple 
Review of Reviews. 


ROMANCE SWITZERLAND. Teutonic Switzerland. 
By W. D. McCrackan, M. A., author of “ The Rise of 
the Swiss Republic.” Intwo volumes. 270, 315 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

The titles of the two little volumes indicate the division of 
the country intotwo parts, “ Romance Switzerland,” where the 
Roman or Latin influences have been uppermost, and “ Teu- 
tonic Switzerland.’”’ The contents have nothing to do with 
the trains or hotels, but the writer concerns himself instead 
with noting characteristics of the people as individuals, and 
in their political and social relations, the characteristics of 
the various towns and of the numbers of celebrated and 
talented men who have lived or died in Switzerland, calling 
attention to the arts and industries peculiar to the different 
localities, gossiping a little, preaching a little, lecturing a 
little, and making himself very agreeable as a guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend. In the first volume lively sketches of 
Rousseau and Voltaire, Calvin, Agassiz, Amiel, and others 
of Swiss fame are presented in a way permanently to con- 
nect their personalities with their environment of time and 
place for the young and eager student. What, with his 
humor, which is at times even more amusing than it is meant 
to be, and his accurate knowledge, and, in spite of his 
economics, Mr. McCrackan has written an extremely read- 
able little guide, which is likely to do incalculably more 
good than harm in furnishing substantial entertainment for 
the multitude. N.Y. Times. 


STUDIES IN ORIENTAL SOCIAL LIFE AND GLEAMS 
FROM THE EAST ON THE SACRED PAGE. By H. Clay 
Trumbull, author of ‘“ Kadesh-Barnea,”’ “The Blood 
Covenant,”’ etc. Illustrated. 437 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$2.00; by mail, $2.31. 

This large, comely, well-printed and _ well-illustrated 
volume had its origin in the lectures on Oriental sociai life 
delivered by Dr. Trumbull in this city before the University 
Archeological Association. These dealt with weddings, 
hospitality, and mourning in the East, describing at length 
customs and habits as they bear upon a clear comprehension 
of the life in the Bible. Dr. Trumbull’s treatment is sim- 
plicity itself, without any laborious theory. He groups a 
large number of incidents and occurrences from his own 
observation and his wide reading, which make vivid and 
lifelike the environment of the biblical narrative. In this 
way he takes up, besides the subjects already mentioned, the 
forerunner, the “‘ way,” prayer, and pilgrimage, the Oriental 
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idea of ‘father,’ with descriptions of the Wilderness, 
Jacob’s Well, and the Samaritan Passover. On each of 
these subjects there are those minute incidents which are 
frequent enough in the East, but whose knowledge is diffi- 
cult, and which are indispensable to the Bible-student. The 
book has a careful topical index and Scriptural index, its 
half-tone photographs are all carefully identified, and there 
is a full table of contents. Taken together, the book is one 
of the most useful additions to the Bible-student’s library to 
be procured anywhere. It is certain to prove of great value 
in the Bible class and its freedom from the polemic spirit, its 
keen observation, and its broad comprehension of the sub- 
ject, are certain to lead to its general use. 

Philadelphia Press. 


THE FAIREST OF THE FAIR. By Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne. Illustrated. 293 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

Miss Hildegarde Hawthorne’s first book has been pub- 
lished and is entitled “ The Fairest of the Fair.” Itis the 
story of her experience in Chicago last summer. It may be 
remembered that Miss Hawthorne won a prize for the best 
short descriptive story of the World’s Fair. Three genera- 
tions of writers in one family rather puzzles the psychologist. 

N. Y. World. 


REFERENCE. 


PARLIAMENTARY TACTICS; OR, RULES FOR DEBATE, 
For the use of the Presiding Officer and Public 
Speakers. Arranged by Harry W. Hoot. 51 pp. 
12mo, 50 cents, postpaid. 

This little book presents many points of excellence which 
are new and deserve especial mention. The rules are 
clearly and concisely stated, so that their meaning and intent 
can be readily understood, and are arranged by pages under 
special headings, so that all applicable to a certain point will 
be found together, The index—and this is a special feature 
of the book—is on the margin of the pages, and so presented 
that when the cover is opened one can see at once what 
page to turn to for the desired subject. In short it is admir- 
ably arranged for instant use and for quick reference. It is 
of convenient size for the pocket, and every one who takes 
part in debate will find it by far the most convenient manual 
yet published. The publishers have given the work a good 
setting, printing it in clear type on good paper with a flexible, 
handsome cover. T7he Engineering and Mining Journal. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. Based 
on the larger dictionaries. By the late Sir William 
Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. Revised throughout and in 
part rewritten by G. E. Marindin, M. A. With numerous 
maps and illustrations, 1018 pp. With appendix. 
Quarto, $4.50; by mail, $4.78. 

This revision of a standard work covers the same ground, 
persons, places and mythology in Greek and Roman life 
down to 476, with the more prominent names after that date, 
though small space is given to ecclesiastical names in the 
Byzantine period. The articles in which progress and dis- 
covery has been made are rewritten, the mythology is recast, 
though in a conservative spirit, and an advance is particularly 
noticeable in the geographical articles. The work is intended 
as a companion for the Greek aud Latin authors usually read 
in schools. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


BIOLOGICAL LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. Delivered 
by the Late Arthur Milnes Marshall, M. A., M. D., 
D. Sc., F. R.S. Edited by C. F. Marshall, M. D., 
B. Sc., F. R. C.S. 363 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.63. 

“It is well,” says Professor Marshall in his prefatory chap- 
ter to this remarkably interesting volume, “to have in science 
as well as in business, a periodical stock taking. Scientific 
facts accumulate rapidly, and give rise to theories with almost 
equal rapidity. These theories are often wonderfully entic- 
ing, and their testing and establishment is too often neglected, 
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so that, not unfrequently, when one is surest of his ground, 
the whole thing collapses.”” In the dozen or more chapters 
of this work the author takes stock in the different depart- 
ments of biological science for the purpose of ascertaining 
exactly what progress has been made, and where we stand 
as to certain knowledge of the subjects under discussion. 

There are chapters on “The Modern Study of Biology,” 

“The Influence of Environment on the Structures and 

Habits of Animals,’’ “ Embryology,’’ ‘Theory of the 

Change of Function,” “ Butterflies,’ “Fresh Water Ani- 

mals,” ‘Inheritance,’ ‘Shapes and Sizes of Ani- 

mals,”’ ‘“ The Cell Theory,’’ “ Animal Pedigrees,” ‘ Death,” 
and “ The Recapitulation Theory.”’ Prof. Marshall occupies 
the chair of Zodlogy in Owens College, England, and sev- 
eral of the essays here printed were originally read as lec- 
tures before classes of that institution. The closing lecture, 
however,—that on the “ Recapitulation Theory,’’—was de- 
livered before the Biological Section of the British Associa- 
tian, four years ago. Boston Transcript. 

THE LOWELL LECTURES ON THE ASCENT OF MAN. 
By Henry Drummond, LL. D., F R.S. E., F. G.S. 
346 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

See review. 

VERONA, AND OTHER LECTURES. Delivered princi- 
pally at the Royal and London Institutions between 
1870 and 1883. By John Ruskin. Illustrated with 
frontispiece in color and eleven photogravure plates from 
drawings by the author. 204 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.41. 

See review. 


CLASSICS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


CLassic STUDIES IN HONOR OF HENRY DRISLER. 
With portrait, plates, and other illustrations. 8vo, 
$3.60; by mail, $3.78. 

The classical scholar will turn over the leaves of this vol- 
ume with special interest. It consists of twenty one papers 
prepared by graduates from Columbia College, and pupils of 
Professor Henry Drisler, of the chair of the Greek and Latin 
languages and literature in that institution. Professor Dris- 
ler has been connected with Columbia College for fifty years, 
and it occurred to some of those who had sat at his feet that 
some such volume as the one before us would fittingly com- 
memorate the closing anniversary of his long term of ser- 
vice. The contributions have no personal element in them; 
there is no attempt at what is called “timeliness ’’ in them; 
they are simply essays cn the most diverse subjects, always 
classical. For instance, Alfred Gudeman writes on “ Liter- 
ary Frauds Among the Greeks,’’ George B. Hussey discusses 
** Plato and the Attic Comedy,” and Brander Matthews talks 
about “Certain Parallellisms Between the Ancient and 
Modern Drama.”’ There is an excellent portrait of Profes- 
sor Drisler and ten illustrations. The volume is very hand- 
somely printed and bound. Boston Transcript. 


LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF THE ENGLISH LAKES 
By H. D. Rawnsley, Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 2 vols. 
12mo, $3.00; by mail, $3.28. 

The work is in two volumes, and describes Cumberland, 
Keswick, Westmoreland, Windermere, Southey’s country, and 
the haunts of Wordsworth, with special reference to the inti- 
mate relationship with poets who have conveyed impressions 
of natural beauty in imperishable works. The author says 
in his prefatory note: “A residence of fifteen years in the 
Lake District has led me to believe that. for lack of some 
compendium of the literary associations of the countryside 
the memories of the men and women whose life and work 
have added such charm to the scene of their labors are fad- 
ing from off the circle of our hills.” His work identifies, for 
residents of the district and for its visitors, scenes that nature 
may alter, but that literature has made forever enchanting. 

N.Y. Times. 


PICTURES IN PROSE OF NATURE, WILD SPORT, AND 
HuMBLE Lire. By Aubyn Trevor-Battye, B. A. 253 
pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

Mr. Trevor-Battye is a member of the British Ornitholo- 
gist’s Union and a fellow of several scientific societies. The 
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sketches of his volumes have something of the spirit of a natu- 
ralist, but they are written in good style and with an imagi- 
native preception which gives them worthy rank as literary 
essays, and he has here and there even introduced some bits 
of pleasing verse. His territorial range extends from Nor- 
way through England to Manitoba. 
PROSE Fanciges. By Richard Le Gallienne. With 
portrait. 204 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, So cents. 
Clever essays on: A spring morning; A conspiracy of 
silence; Life in inverted commas; Fractional humanity; 
The woman’s half-profits; Good Bishop Valentine; Irre- 
levant people; The deviis on the needle; Poets and pub- 
lishers; Apollo’s market; The “genus’’ superstition; A 
borrowed sovereign ; Anarchy in a library ; The philosophy 
of limited editions; A plea for the old playgoer; The 
blessedness of woman; Viragoes of the brain; Transferable 
lives ; Sandra Belloni’s pinewood, etc. Publishers’ Weekly. 


STUDIES IN MEDI2ZVAL LIFE AND LITERATURE. By 
Edward Tompkins McLaughlin. 188 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

In the death of Edward Tompkins McLaughlin, professor 
of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres at Yale College, last summer, 
the American educational world lost one of its most promis- 
ing young teachers in the field of literature. Professor 
McLaughlin had been for some years a diligent and enthu- 
siastic student of medizval literature, and at the time of his 
death was preparing a series of essays upon that period, 
which now appear in book form with a brief sketch of the 
author by Professor Lounsbury. All of the essays will 
interest students of the life and literary art of the middle 
ages in Europe and a number, such as “The Medizval 
Feeling for Nature,” “A Medieval Woman” (Heloise), 
“ Meier Helmbrecht: A German Farmer of the Thirteenth 
Century,” etc., belong to the most attractive kind of essays 
in literary criticism, Professor McLaughlin’s knowledge of 
the German, French and Italian works of the medizeval 
period was extensive and detailed, but he presents the sub- 
ject in its broad and enduring human relations. Other 
chapters are upon “ Ulrich von Liechtenstein: The Memoirs 
of an Old German Gallant,” “ Neidhart von Reuenthal and 
His Bavarian Peasants,’ and ‘“ Childhood in Medizval 
Literature.” Review of Reviews. 
THE GARDEN THAT I Love. By Alfred Austin. 

Illustrated. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.03. 

‘“‘ The Garden that I Love,’’ by Alfred Austin is a sort of 
vent for the author's opinions on all topics—a book which 
might have been written in response toa certain child’s naive 
request when entertaining an older person, “ Please tell me 
all you know.”” However interesting such books may be 
to the author’s friends, they run some risk with the public. 
This one will not please a gardener more than a poet or a 
silversmith. It contains something about a garden, to be 
sure, and also something about a house and the furnishing 
thereof; something about a tea-urn, about Veronica, Lamia, 
and “the poet,’ with specimen poems thrown in; but not 
enough about any one thing to gratify any special taste. 

N. Y. Post. 

THE OxForD CHAUCER The Complete Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited from numerous manuscripts 
by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt. D., LL. D., M. A.. 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. In six volumes. 
Vol. III. The House of Fame, The Legend of Good 
Women, Treatise on the Astrolabe. With portrait and 
fac-similes. 8vo, $3.60; by mail, $3.78. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


DiaLocus De OraTOoRIBUS. By P. Cornelius Tacitus. 
Prolegomena, Critical Apparatus, Exegetical and 
Critical Notes, Bibliography, and Indexes. By Alfred 
Gudeman. 8vo, $300; by mail, $3.15. 

First LESSONS IN READING. Based on the Phonic- 
Word Method. By Elizabeth H. Fundenberg. 
80 pp. 12mo, boards, 25 cents, postpaid; teacher’s 
edition, 144 pp, I2mo, 50 cents, postpaid. 

These reading lessons are arranged so as to introduce 
words in their phonic relation, each lesson having simple 
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words with the desired sound, and a teacher’s manual at the 

end gives careful instructions of the machinery by which a 

child’s interest and intelligence can be aroused. 

INTRODUCTORY LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, For 
use in intermediate grades. By Wm. H. Maxwell, 
M. A. Maxwell’s English Course. 172 pp. 12mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 


OBJECT-TEACHING; OR, WORDS AND THINGS’ By 
T. G. Rooper, Esq., M. A., author of “ A Pot of Green 
Feathers.” Teacher’s Professional Library. 40 pp. 
16mo, 25 cents, postpaid. 

Introduces English readers to a group of German thinkers 
who have worked out theoretically and. practically the bear- 
ing of certain important philosophic principles on practical 
education. Publishers’ Weekly. 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. By Alex Everett Frye, 

author of “ Child and Nature,” “ Brooks and Brook 
Basins,’ etc. Illustrated. 127 pp. 4to, 75 cents; by 
mail, 89 cents. 

A primary geography which takes up the subject in the 
“new” method, devoting attention altogether to the physi- 
cal aspects of the earth, with beautiful and striking photo- 
graphic reproductions of relief maps. 


SPENCERIAN SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. By P. R. 
Spencer. Common School Course Revised edition. 
24 pp. 12mo, paper, 8 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 
A spencerian copy-book in which the “ copy” is made up 
of book-keeping entries. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING AND 
CLAss MANAGEMENT. By Joseph Landon, F.G., S. 
462 pp. Indexed, 1!2mo, $1.44; by mail, $1.60. 

Mr. Joseph Landon’s “ Principles and Practice of Teaching 
and Class Management” is the outcome of nearly a quarter 
of a century’s experience in an English training college. Its 
plan comprehends nearly all the topics taught in American 
grammar schools, with about 150 pages of matter on methods. 
To the teacher in quest of something fresh, the first 
impression will be disappointing. The author believes in the 
good old-fashioned teaching of English grammar, apparently 
never heard of child study or of vertical script, and has noth- 
ing to say concerning hygiene or physical training. The 
Grube method in arithmetic is well explained, and so is 
Mulhauser’s method in writing, as if commendable novelties. 
The place of elementary science is discussed, and the claims 
of botany and elementary physics are recognized. ‘The book 
is one of detail and does not readily lend itself to general 
treatment. Teachers will at once compare it with Fitch’s 
well-known lectures on teaching, to the advantage of 
Mr. Landon, on the score of comprehensiveness and prac- 
tical common sense. The volume is admirably indexed, well 
printed in four sizes of type, abounds in illustration, and, on 
the whole, it would be hard to find one of the same compass 
more helpful to a young teacher. N. Y. Post. 


MECHANICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


MATTER, ETHER, AND Motion. The Factors and 
Relations of Physical Science. By A. E. Dolbear, Ph.D., 
author of “‘ The Telephone,” “ The Art of Projecting,” 
etc. Revised edition, enlarged. Illustrated. 407 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.70, 

Enlarged by three new chapters. The first of these, 

** Properties of matter as modes of motion,’’ presents the evi- 

dence that all the characteristic properties of matter are due 

to energy embodied in various forms of motion. The second, 
on “ The implications of physical phenomena,” points out 
what assumptions are made in explaining phenomena. It is 
the substance of a series of articles published in the 

Psychical Review in 1892 and 1893. The third, on “The 

relations between physical and psychical phenomena,”’ was 

read as a paper before the Psychical Congress at the World’s 

Fair in August, 1893. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE STEAM ENGINE AND OTHER HEAT ENGINES. By 
J. A. Ewing, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S., M. Inst. C.E. 
Illustrated, 400 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.38; by mail, 


$3.55. 
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BOTANICAL SCIENCE. 


A PRACTICAL FLORA FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
By Oliver R. Willis, A. M., Ph. D. Illustrated. 349 pp. 
I2mo, $1.50, postpaid. 

This differs from other manuals in making no effort 
to cover the natural flora of a region, but gives instead 
grouping of the plants likely to come before a pupil by 
plant or product, accompanies the botanical with an 
economic description, and an account of geographical distri- 
bution. 


FUNGI AND FUNGICIDES. A Practical Manual Con- 
cerning the Fungous Diseases of Cultivated Plants, and 
the Means of Preventing their Ravages. By Clarence 
M. Weed, D.Sc. Illustrated. 228 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 90 cents; paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents. 


STUDIES IN FORESTRY. 
Lectures on the Principles of Sylviculture. 
Nisbet. 12mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.94. 

Although this volume is intended more especially for the 
latitude of Great Britain, its practical suggestions will be of 
value wherever tree culture is possible or where the denuda- 
tion of forests has rendered replanting necessary. The 
author, Mr. J. Nisbet, has made a practical study of the sub- 
ject for years. He‘shows that while population and the 
demands for timber are constantly increasing, the woodland 
area, and consequently the ability for satisfying these demands, 
are constantly decreasing over the whole surface of the globe. 

In every country there are vast tracts of waste land that 

might be planted with trees, different kinds in different locali- 

ties, according to soil and climate. The planting and care 
would develop new sources of employment for thousands of 
people. The author shows that an immense quantity of 
lumber is annually imported into England for wood pulp, 
and barks of different kinds of trees for chemical purposes, 
and says that a great deal of this might just as well be of 
home production. The same argument might apply to this 
country, for although we are at present relying upon our own 
lumber, the time is at hand when importation will have to 
be resorted to to meet the demand. The instructions he 
gives for the choice and planting of trees are thoroughly 
practical. Boston Trans-ript. 


Being a Short Course of 
By John 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SCIENCE, 


CREATURES OF OTHER Days. Bv Rev. H. N. Hutch- 
inson, B.A., F.G.S., author of “ Extinct Monsters,” 
“The Autobiography of the Earth,” etc. With numer- 
ous illustrations. 270 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $225; by 
mail, $2.45. 

See review. 

Our Home Pets. How to keep them well and happy. 
By Olive Thorne Miller, Illustrated. 273 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, gOcents ; by mail, $1.02. 

See review. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY AND SOCIOLOGY. 


A Po.icy OF FREE EXCHANGE. Essays by various 
writers on the economical and social aspects of Free 
Exchange and kindred subjects. Edited by Thomas 
Mackay. 292 pp. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.18. 

Nine essays which are intended to illustrate by example 
and argument the advantage of free exchange and the dan- 
ger of interfering with it. The effects and benefits of free 
trade, internal and external, the dangers of free state work- 
shops, the free use of state credit and of public works, and 
the way in which railroads and other natural monopolies 
come under the influence of free exchange and cease to be 
in practice. Monopolies are all described in these essays 
They are: I. The Science of Economics and its Relation to 
Free Exchange and Socialism. By Henry Dunning Mac- 
Leod. II. The Coming Industrial Struggle. By William 
Maitland. III. National Workshops. By St. Loe Strachey. 
IV. State Socialism and the Collapse in Australia. By the 
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V. The Influence of State Borrow- 
ing on Commercial Crises. By Wynnard Hooper. VI. The 
State in Relation to Railways. By W. M. Acworth, 
VII. The Interest of the Working Class in Free Exchange. 
By Thomas Mackay. VIII. The Principle of Progression 
in Taxation, By Bernard Mallet. IX. The Law of Trade 
Combinations, By the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 


An Honest Dotiar. By E. Benj. Andrews. 183 pp. 
12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 

President Andrews of Brown University has collected in 
this volume the essay in which for four years he has urged 
that the claim that the unit of money has appreciated had a 
substantial basis and justified the demand for bimetallism as 
a remedy. The title essay discussed this subject in its 
general relations in the American Economic Association in 
1890 “ Bimetallism” succeeded the repeal of the Sherman Act 
in Rhode’s Journal of Banking; twin articlesion money in 
its international relations and in its relation to tariff reform 
appeared in the Atlantic and North American; “ Silver Pro- 
duction” is taken from the Review of Reviews; and the 
“ Monetary Conference of 1892” from the Political Science 
Quarterly. Papers on the current Indian currency experi- 
ment and subjecting Mr. Giffen’s assertions on bimetallism to 
a merciless dissection are new. 


**COMMON SENSE"’ APPLIED TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
A statement of the reasons which justify the demand to 
extend the suffrage to women, with consideration of the 
arguments against such enfranchisement, and with 
special reference to the issues presented to the New 
York State Convention of 1894. By Mary Putnam- 
Jacobi, M.D. 236 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 
cents, 

Itis Paine’s “ Common Sense” which Dr. Putnam-Jacobi 
undexterously endeavors to apply to her chosen topic. There 
is a wealth of historical citation, duly attested by footnotes, 
which is out of key with the humor of the conception, and 
which is invalidated by some extraordinary perversions of 
the history of the ri e of the woman’s-rights agitation in this 
country in connection with the anti-slavery cause, as wel. as by 
want of discrimination in the use of authorities. Much easier 
reading is the appendix, an address by the same author, on 
behalf of the women of the city of New York, before the 
suffrage committee of the convention of May 31. The levity 
of Dr. Jekyll here gives way to the gravity of Mr. Hyde; 
and sparkle, looseness, and helter-skelter are replaced by a 
restrained and coherent argument, devoid of all semblance 
of pedantry, and worthy of the occasion. Its object being 
to convince, this tract should have been turned end for end. 

MN. Y. Post. 


Has GoLp APPRECIATED? By Charles C. Jackson. 
With illustrations and a map, 38 pp. I2mo, paper, 25 
cents; by mail, 29 cents. 

An attempt to show that gold has not appreciated but 
depreciated since 1873, that judging from the metal money 
in European banks, money has become more plentiful and 
that prosperity has increased greatly since 1873. 


THE AGED PooR IN ENGLAND AND WALES. By 
Charles Booth. 8vo, $2.70; by mail, $2.89, 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Booth’s elaborate and 
yaluable work on the poor of London will welcome this new 
book from his pen. It has been prepared in the same man- 
ner as the work on London, the statistics being mostly from 
official sources, while the other facts presented have been 
collected partly by Mr. Booth himself, and partly by other 
person working in collaboration with him, or under his 
direction. Mr. Booth is now a member of a Royal Commis- 
sion on the subject with which this volume deals; but his 
own investigation had been started before that Commission 
was appointed, and has proceeded on different lines; he has, 
therefore, decided to publish the results of his own work in 
advance of the Commission’s report. The investigation 
related exclusively to persons over sixty-five years of age, 
with the object of ascertaining, not only the percentage of 
such persons who need relief, but also the sources from which 
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the relief comes, whether from relatives, from private charity, 
or from the parish, and, in particular, to find out whether 
the practice of giving outdoor relief, which prevails in most 
parts of England, has any influence on the relative amount 
of pauperism. * * * We can give no idea of the care, 
intelligence and fidelity with which the work has been done, 
nor of the elaborate tables of statistics and other facts with 
which the book is crowded. Those, however, who are 
familiar with the author’s other works will know what to 
expect. Mr. Booth tells us that in another volume he hopes 
“to deal with the administration of the poor law as regards 
the old, and with pr_posals for their relief in other ways.’ 
He will also issue shortly two more volumes of his work on 
the poor of London, in which he will deal with the trades 
generally. Critic. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN CAPITALISM. A study 
of Machine Production. By John A. Hobson, M.A., 
author of “ Problems of Poverty.’’ Illustrated. The 
Contemporary Science series. 388 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

The very complex question is discussed from many sides, 
but always with a thorough grasp of the subject and in a 
clear and comprehensive manner. ‘he point which Mr. 
Hobson has chosen in his study is, as he says, something 
between the wider philosophic survey of treatises on social 
evolution and the special studies of modern machine-indus- 
try. The field surveyed is still further narrowed by the 
second title of “ A Study of Machine Production,’’ and the 
aim of this close study of that field of investigation is to 
“enforce a clearer recognition of organic unity, by dwelling 
upon the more material aspects of industrial change, which 
mark off the last century and a half from all former indus- 
trial epochs.” Asa more wholesome industrial society is 
evolved, our author considers it inevitable that ‘the 
machinery for the satisfaction of the common wants” will 
come more and more under public control, and that “ this 
so-called socialistic movement in industry represents the 
growing cohesiveness of modern societies.” The book, 
which is evidently the work of a profound thinker and a 
careful student, takes its place as one of the best of the 
remarkable ‘‘ Contemporary Science Series.” 

Publishers’ Circular. 


THE HIsToRY OF TRADE UNIONISM. By Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. With map, appendix of tables, biblio- 
graphy, etc., and index. 574 pp. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, 
$3.97. 

This work, the result of three years’ special investigation, 
will describe the growth and development of the Trade 
Union Movement in the United Kingdom from 1700 down 
to the present day. Founded almost entirely upon material 
hitherto unpublished, it is not a mere chronicle of Trade 
Union organization or record of strikes, but gives, in effect, 
the political history of the English working-class during the 
last one hundred and fifty years. A bibliography of the 
subject, prepared by Robert Alec Peddie, covers forty-five 
pages. 

THE ILLS OF THE SouTH. A Study of the Causes 
Hostile to the General Prosperity of the Southern 
People By Charles H. Otken, LL. D., of Mississippi. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


THE SPHERE OF THE STATE; OR, THE PEOPLE AS A 
Bopy-Po.itic. With special consideration of certain 
present problems. By Frank Sargent Hoffman, A. M. 
275 pp. Indexed, 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

“ This book is not written primarily for advanced students 
in political science, but for the average intelligent beginner. 
It consists chiefly of lectures delivered to the senior class of 
Union College during the spring term of 1893, and is pub- 
lished with the hope that it may stimulate the reader to an 
increased interest in the problems discussed, and help him, 
The endeavor has 
been made to set forth in a clear and concise manner the 
ethical principles involved, and to show how, under present 
conditions and limitations, they are to be applied.”” Preface. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS. 


A SUMMER Broraer. By Sophie Bronson Tittering- 
ton. Illustrated. 192 pp. I2mo, 70 cents; by mail, 80 
cents. 

A story of the fall of a parent through drink, leaving his 
boy under vicious influences in a city, from which he is saved 
by kindly religious influence in the home to which he is re- 
moved in the country. 


CHILDREN’S SINGING GAMES. With the tunes to 
which they are sung. Collected and edited by Alice B. 
Gomme. Pictured in black and white by Winifred 
Smith. 70 pp, 12mo, oblong, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

Alice B, Gomme has brought together in this volume eight 
of these old-time plays, two or three, at least, of which are 
familiar to New England children, These are “ Jenny 

Jones,” ‘* Green Gravel,’”’ and “ When I was a young girl.” 

The others, “Old Roger,” “ Poor Mary sits a-weeping,” 

“We are the Rovers,’ “Three Dukes a-Riding’’ and 

“‘ Milking Pails,’’ seem never to have been transplanted from 

England to America. The text and music of these games 

are printed on antique paper in oblong-quarto form, beauti- 

fully illustrated by Winifred Smith. Boston Transcript. 


Grimm's Fairy TALES AND HOUSEHOLD STORIES. 
Translated from the German by Mrs. H. B. Paull and 
Mr. L. A. Wheatley. With an introduction by the 
editor of the Chandos Classics. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. 


GRIzzLy's LITTLE PARD. By Elizabeth Maxwell 
Comfort, author of “The Little Heroine of Poverty 
Flat.”’ Illustrated. 146 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
66 cents. 

A charming juvenile story which parents no less than their 
children will be sure to enjoy. It is all about a Western 
mining-camp and how the coming of a baby transformed it. 

Philadelphia Press. 


JESsIE’S THREE RESOLUTIONS. By Mary E. Bimford, 
Illustrated. I9I1 pp. I2mo, 70 cents; by mail, 81 
cents. 

Keeping one’s temper, aiding foreign missions and work- 
ing for the salvation of those about her are the three resolu- 
tions which are adopted by Jessie and in time lead her to 
work among the Portuguese in the place where she lives. 


Tue LitTLe Lapy OF LAVENDER. By Theodora C. 
Elmslie (Boynton Foster), author of “A Queen of 
Roses.’”’ Illustrated by Edith Scannell and H. L. E. 
320 pp. I2mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

A Sunday-school story of child-life in England, gentle and 
simple, country and London, told in a flowing, easy narra- 
tive. 

Up AND DOWN THE NILE; OR, YOUNG ADVENTURERS 
IN AFRICA. By Oliver Optic, author of “ The Army 
and Navy Series,’’ “‘ The Boat-Club Stories,” etc. All- 
Over-the-World Library. 352 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.05. 

See review, 


FICTION. 


A BuRNE-JONES HEAD, AND OTHER SKETCHES. By 
Clara Sherwood Rollins. With photogravure frontis- 
piece. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

A collection of American society stories; their titles are: 

“ A Burne-Jones Head;”’ “ Kismet; ’’ “ Human Sunshine; ”’ 

“Aunt Charlotte;’”’ ‘A Chance Shot;” “A Case in 

Point.”” They are all clever, with the species of fin de stécle 

smartness so familiar to all novel readers nowadays. Mrs. 

Rollins’ style is good, her plots well considered, and her 

characters fairly well outlined. With all these good points 

it is, however, difficult to see why these stories should have 
been published, and yet, on the other hand. there is no 

especial reason why they should not be read with mild 

interest. Literary World. 

A CHRONICLE OF SMALL BEER. By John Reid. 
Illustrated. Tait’s Idler series. 208 pp. 12mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 
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A DAUGHTER OF Music. By G. Colmore, author of 
“A Conspiracy of Silence,’’ “ Concerning Oliver Knox,’ 
etc. Town and Country Library. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 88 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Mrs. G, Colmore’s determination to have things happen 
in her book. “A Daughter of Music,” crops out in the first 
chapter. Therein to the hero, a musician, walking harm- 
lessly through the heather, appears a mysterious head with 
a mouth that speaks portentously. Thereafter follow many 
happenings, not far removed from matter-of-fact happenings 
but treated by Mrs, Colmore mysteriously as if they were 
weighty events. Boston Comm nwealth. 

Heather Den, the scene of the larger part of this 
romance, stood on a lonely heath beside a wood. In this 
farm-house Anthony Dexter, a famous musician, had secured 
board, hoping the quiet and seclusion would restore him to 
his normal condition of health. Rhoda Wichelow, who 
lives here, is the “ daughter of music.” She has a singular 
dual nature, which seems to embrace all the possibilities of 
good and evil. She is engaged to be married when Dexter 
meets her, and though Dexter, through his great musical 
gifts, wins her love, she remains true to her promise, and 
marries Paul Garnet. After her marriage she again meets 
Dexter and elopes with him; they have a brief space of 
happiness in Venice, and then separate, Rhoda returning to 
London and abject poverty, from which she is rescued and 
taken home by her husband. The story of her long expia- 
tion is painfully sad. Publishers’ Weekly. 


A MODERN MAGDALENE. By Virna Woods, author 
of “The Amazons.” 346 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.04. 

See review. 

A MoperRN ROoSALIND. A story. By Edith Car- 
penter, author of “‘ Lorenzo De’ Medici,” etc. Rialto 
series. 251 pp. I2mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 
50 cents. 

This “ Rosalind’? goes to Harvard and passes examina- 
tion in a remarkable fashion and belongs to everything, 
turns a professors head and is won bya fellow student. 
The subject is treated with delicacy. 


A Pounp OF CurE. A Storv of Monte Carlo. By 
William Henry Bishop, author of “Detmold,” “A 
House of a Merchant Prince,” etc. 200 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Mr. Bishop’s account of Bond’s experiences at Monte 
Carlo is a singularly fresh and strong treatment of a theme 
about which the voice of wisdom uttered the last word long 
ago. A gambler may or may not be a knave, though 
gambling in any form is allied to knavery and leads to it. 
But a man who gambles seriously, hoping for profit, is a fool. 
Mr. Bishop traces his hero's brief career as a frequenter of 
the tables with patient minuteness and perfect accuracy. A 
man does not need to goto Monte Carlo, though, to have 
such experiences. The trouble is that no statement of them 
ever seems to serve as a moral. The fool always says, “ Ah, 
but I shall win!” That is what Bond said. Not an agree- 
able book, though the character of Miriam, the wife, is 
charming, the baby is a droll little rascal, and the pictures of 
pleasant places are graphic, and not a “ sensational ’’ one, in 
any respect, for Mr. Bishop does not aim to be melodramatic 
or “awful,’’ but an excellent book because it is true, is this 
latest story of gambling life at Monte Carlo, 

N. Y. Times. 


A SUBURBAN PASTORAL AND OTHER TALES. By 
Henry A. Beers. With a frontispiece. 265 pp. I12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

Many of these tales of Professor Beers have something of 
the unexpected; they show not a little of what without any 
slight might be called the freakishness of the creative imagi- 
nation. ‘ A Suburban Pastoral ”’ gives one a sudden sense 
of the unpleasantness of certain arrangements of human life ; 
a “ Comedy of Errors’? is a clever little piece of society 
fiction, while the uniformly elevated tone and the remoteness 
of “A Graveyard Idyl”’ might easily recall some of Haw- 
thorne’s work. All of these eight short chapters have the 
charm of literary finish: they are varied in character and 
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each in its own way is readable and a success. A buckram 

covering gives the book a summery appearance and a frontis- 

piece’ illustrates the second tale—“‘ A Midwinter Night’s 

Dream.” Review of Reviews. 

A TALE OF THE TOWN; OR, PHILIP HENSON, M. D. 

By George Hastings, author of “ A Modern Don Juan,’ 

etc. American series. 349 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents ; 

by mail, 25 cents. 

INTERLOPER. A _ novel. By Frances Mary 
Peard, author of “The Swing of the Pendulum,” 
“Catherine,” etc. 315 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.04. 

It is with absolute relief that we open a book so pure and 
elevated in tone as Frances Mary Peard’s “ An Interloper,” 
after the numberless stories of immoral, morbid, and 
unwholesome tendency with which the novelists of the day 
offend the taste and the moral sense. Mme. de Beaudrillart 
is the *‘ interloper,’’ and is looked down upon by her hus- 
band’s family as being of dourgeots origin; her moral prin- 
ciples, however, are decidedly above aristocratic standpoints, 
as represented in the other members of the Beaudrillart 
family, and the whole story turns on the way in which she 
influences her husband and elevates him. The book is fairly 
interesting, and is dhe which can safely be given to any one 
to read or left around on the library table with impunity, 
which is certainly more than one can do with many of the 
novels recently published. Literary World. 
BELLE-PLANTE AND CORNELIUS. By Claude Tillier, 

author of “ My Uncle Benjamin,’”’ ‘Translated from the 
French by Benj. R. Tucker, Illustrated. 288 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Belle-Plante and Cornelius were brothers in a rural district 
in France, Belle-Plante was plodding and avaricious, with 
no idéa beyond making money. Cornelius was a dreamer 
and inventor, and a student. Both brothers wanted to marry 
the same girl, one from interested motives, the other because 
he loved her. This situation is improved by the author of 
“ My Uncle Benjamin’? to make many pessimistic remarks 
on love and marriage. Cornelius wins the girl, and devotes 
his life to perfecting a balloon in which he intends to study 
the world. Publishers’ Weekly. 
BETWEEN Two Forces. A Record of a Theory and 

a Passion. By Flora Helm. 238 pp. 12mo, $1.25, 
postpaid. 

BREAK O'Day TA.es. By Frank West Rollins. 
204 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

Five stories, “ Miss Stillings,’’ “Steam Interlude,” 
“ Joining the Cavalry,” “ Bishop’s Fifth,’’ and “ Magic Flask.’’ 
The second describes the result of a few days in which water 
did not make steam, the third is of military life and the others 
are all more or less fanciful. 

CARLOTTA’S INTENDED AND OTHER TALES. By Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, author of “A Golden Wedding, and 
Other Tales,” etc. Illustrated. 277 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

See review. 

CHAPERONED. A _ brief page from a Summer 
Romance. The “ Unknown” Library. 173 pp. I2mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

The latest number in the “‘ Unknown”’ Library is essen- 
tially a summer story, portraying in an attractive style a series 
of interesting incidents. The principal character, Rita Wel- 
don, is a girl of the period, whose experiences at a fashion- 
able summer resort are cleverly related, awakening the 
reader’s sympathy and holding it tothe end. The anxiety 
of the mother, who is summering elsewhere, the tactics of a 
rival mamma and her clever daughter, the absent-minded 
chaperon and the doings of the male participants furnish 
abundant food for a highly fascinating tale. The subject, 
although treated in a light and easy manner, touches upon 
subjects that furnish matter for serious reflection and lift the 
book above the level of the average novel. Philadelphia Press. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. By S. Baring-Gould, author of 

“ Arminell,”’ “ John Herring,” “ Mehalah,” etc. Illus- 
trated. Tait’s Illustrated Library. 402 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
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COUNTESS JANINA. An historical novel from Russian 
life. By the Baron Gustav Genrychowitch Taube, 
author of “ Medicus in Love,” “ Fitting School,” etc. 
609 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Takes up Russian life on the Eastern border of Poland in 
a family both Russian and Polish from 1861 on through the 
insurrection. The story is minute, full of local color, and 
the familiar incidents of Russian rural regions. 

CRUEL AS THE GRAVE. A novel. By Mrs. E. D. E. 
N. Southworth, author of “ The Missing Bride,’ “* The 
Changed Brides,” “ Ishmael,” etc. Dillingham’s Home 
series. 372 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 
cents. 

This story, which appeared in 1888, is laid in central 
Virginia and has some negro characters in it, a haunted 
chapel, a fleeing pair, an “‘irate’’ father and other properties 
of the romantic stage. 

DERRINGFORTH. By Frank A. Munsey. In two 
volumes. 254,504 pp. 16mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.36. 

A story whose progress of incident is somewhat slow, 
laid in American life by the author of “ Afloat in a Great 
City,”’ “The Boy Broker,” etc., which is intended to show 
that when two very young people at eighteen and twenty are 
in love with each other it is better for them to marry than to 
let the young woman see something of “society,” whose 
temptations are lashed with unsparing hand. 

EsTHER WATERS. A novel. By George Moore. 
American series. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 

EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. By John Strange Winter, 
author of “ Bootle’s Baby,’”’ “ The Other Man’s Wife,’ 
“Only Human,” etc. 282 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

“Every Inch a Soldier,” is told rapidly and well in the 
author’s unpretentious style, ad is full of pleasing pictures 
of English life, in baracks and drawing-room. 

Philadelphia Press. 
By W. D. Howells, 
46 pp. 


328 pp. 


Five O’CLock TEA. Farce. 
Illustrated. Harper’s Black and White series. 
16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

One of Mr. Howells’ bright little farces, turning upon the 
difficulties of making a proposal and the distractions of five 
o’clock tea; full of clever dialogue and repartee. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

A novel. After the German of 

By S. E. Boggs, translator of “‘ The 

With illustrations by James 

372 pp. 12mo, paper, 


INVISIBLE HANDs. 
F. Von Zobeltitz. 
Little Countess,” etc. 
Fagan. The Choice series. 
40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

A German love-story, turning upon a conspiracy to obtain 
possession of a young heiress’ estates by proving her an 
impostor. The leader in the plot—a wily Italian lawyer— 
is defeated in his machinations by the heroine’s devoted but 
unsuccessful suitor, who concludes his unselfish service by 
giving place to a more favored rival. Publishers’ Weekly. 
Major JosHua. A novel. By Francis Forster. 

326 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

Not necessarily a moral lesson, but supposably there must 
be a lesson of some kind conveyed in a romance. In “ Major 
Joshua,” perhaps the author intended to show what might 
be the results of bringing up two girls and a boy in an un- 
commonly bad way, or may be it is the consolation which 
catholicity may bring, or, as likely as not, the many advan- 
tages obtainable from a course of pure selfishness. ‘“ Major 
Joshua,” as a novel, is decidely queer in parts; certainly 
tyroish and wanting in cohesion. There are many incidents 
introduced, which, having no relationship with the drift of 
the story, impede its progress. Think of a man who, want- 
ing to marry a woman, pumps her servant in order to dis- 
cover whether the object of his affections is tidy ! 

N.Y. Times. 

My UNcLE BENJAMIN. By Claude Tillier, author ot 
“ Belle-Plante and Cornelius.” Translated from the 
French by Benj. R. Tucker. With a sketch of the au- 
thor’s life and works by Ludwig Pfau. Illustrated. 
312 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 





August, 1894. ] 


This translation of Paul Tillier’s novel appeared in 1892. 
The author is a French author at the opening of the century 
who is a “ discovery ”’ of the translator, Benjamin R. Tucker. 
An appendix gives a study of Villier by Ludwig Pfau, dwel- 
ling on the homely wit and accurate picture of provincial life 
given by Tillier, 


OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. Translated from the Gaelic 
by P. W. Joyce. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

From the collection in Trinity Callege, Dublin, Mr. Joyce 
has translated eleven tales, which, he believes, are quite new 
to the general mass of the reading public, and his endeavor 
has been to follow as closely as possible the originals. ‘ The 
Fall of the Children of Lir” is very beautiful, and is a 
variation of the well-known swan story. The children of 
Eveana Lir are transformed into swans by a jealous step- 
mother. They have lost their souls as birds, and when 
finally baptized they die. “The Tale of the Children of 
Turenn”’ is a Celtic remance of a hero, as was Hercules, 
who has innumerable labors and overcomes all obstacles. 
There are original ideas throughout this remarkable legend. 
Inventive power runs riot in “The Voyage of Maildun.” 
The voyager comes across islands where the people are al- 
ways laughing or crying and islands inhabited by red-hot 
animals, an island where if the sheep go on one side of a 
wall they all turn black or white, according to locality, and 
an island inhabited by the Miller of Hell. The grist of this 
mill is the corn, the money, the riches of the world, “ which 
men try to conceal from God.’ This all-devouring miller 
is frequently repeated in old legends, and shows a modern 
influence. The prettiest story of this collection is “ Prince 
Connta and the Fairy Maiden.” The fairy maid, with “the 
ruddy cheek, the fair, freckled neck, and the golden hair,’’ 
entices Prince Connta and he walks from his father’s side 
into her crystal canoe, or curragh, “and no one can tell 
whither they went, for Connta was never again seen in his 
native land.” N.Y. Times. 


OUTLAW AND LAWMAKER. By Mrs. Campbell Praed, 
author of ‘¢ Christina Chard,” ** December Roses,’ etc. 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 359 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

The conditions of life in Australia, especially in outlying 
districts, afford admirable scope for the display of a venture- 
some imagination, and Mrs. Campbell Praed has turned her 
local knowledge to excellent account in her latest novel. 
The simultaneaus exercise of the functions of law-making 
and law-breaking is not unknown to us even in England, 
but it would be difficult, if not impossible, to give it the 
romantic, plausible, and even attractive setting which exerts 
no undue strain upon the reader’s credulity once the venue 
is changed from Great to Greater Britain. ‘ Outlaw and 
Lawmaker” is a stirring and spirited novel of Australian 
station life, chockful of flirtation, love-making, passion, and 
melodrama, The good man of the plot is a great deal too 
long suffering, but he forms an excellent foil to the magnifi- 
cent Blake, who is a sort of “ Captain Swift’’ writ large. 
Mrs. Campbell Praed’s womenkind are well drawn, and the 
book is not disfigured by those errors in taste which are to 
be found in some of her earlier works. Atheneum. 


Poor Fork. Translated from the Russian of F. 
Do&stoievsky by Lena Milman. With an introduction 
by George Moore. 187 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents, 

Mr, George Moore has contributed a capital introduction 
to the story of “ Poor Folk,” and in it Mr. Moore takes 
occasion to say some very pertinent and penetrating things 
about current fiction and the makers thereof. He says, for 
instance, that “ it were surely better to have written ‘ Monte 
Cristo’ than ‘ Robert Elsmere’ ;”’ but he asks why “ Robin- 
son Crusoe’’ is greater than ‘“‘ Treasure Island,’ and why 
Poe is greater than Stevenson? The answer, of course, is 
a denial of superiority in either instance. But Mr. Moore is 
certainly correct in his appraisement of the literary value of 
this story by Dostoievsky. Narrated admirably in the diffi- 
cult form of letters, it is full, as are all Russian masterpieces 
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of fiction, of .the pathos of poverty. The character of 
Makar, the poor old clerk, as it is disclosed in his letters, is 
extremely touching; and his abiding love for Varvara per- 
vades as a fragrance the melancholy atmosphere of the book, 

Philadelphia Press. 


By Sarah M. H. Gardner. With a 


QUAKER IDYLs. 
223 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 


frontispiece, 
cents. 

The pretty self-consciousness and somewhat artificial sim- 
plicity of the refined Quaker maidens Mrs. Gardner writes 
about briefly and pleasantly are by no means disagreeable, 
Cassy Wilson’s trouble with her conscience when she real- 
ized that her mind had wandered away from sacred things 
on First Day in the Twelfth Street Meeting is really delight- 
ful, and the suspicion we may fairly entertain that George 
Evans, her lover, was a bit disingenuous, in spite of his meek- 
ness, lends zest ‘to our enjoyment of their romance. The 
description of the Quaker wedding is charming, All of the 
sketches are as life-like as they are simple, though some of 
them but remotely concern the Friends. The anecdote of 
Ezra’s courtship of Pamelia, for instance, may be idyllic, but 
it is not a Quaker Idyl. It was worth telling, though. 

The story told in letters of Sally’s visit to her gay relatives 
in Boston seems to be the most important in the little volume, 
and might well have had the place of honor, Her accounts 
seem to be descriptions of actual happenings, and she describes 
men and incidents vividly, but with no straining after effect. 

Sally is indeed a real personage. There can be no doubt 
that she lived, and saw the Garrisons and Phillips and 
Lucretia Mott in their prime, and many other men and women 
of note, some of whose names are thinly disguised in her 
letters. ‘‘ Quaker Idyls’”’ is a book to be welcomed, and is 
well placed in this series of linen-covered volumes that have 
contained so many other delightful sketches and tales. 

N.Y. Times. 
By Ivan Turgenev. Translated 

With a por- 

260 pp. I2mo, 


Rubin. A novel. 
from the Russian by Constance Garnett. 
trait, and introduction by S. Stepniak, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00, 

See review. 

Str JosepH’s Heir. By Claude Bray, author of 
“‘Tvanda,” ‘“* Randall Davenant,’”’ etc, The Tavistock 
Library. 181 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

“ Sir Joseph’s Heir”’ finds his legacy hampered with the 
clause that he must be married. How he goes about it to 
accomplish this while leaving himself heart-whole and quite 
unfettered is the substance of a bright, if sometimes unnatural 
story. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Stix YEARS IN HEAVEN. A true story of human 
credulity and unexampled devotion. Embracing a 
complete expose of the abominable practices and mon- 
strous professions of George Jacob Schweinfurth. By 
Alex. McCleneghan. With an introduction by Frank 
C. Lauder. Illustrated. Library of Choice Fiction. 
320 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

STRUTHERS; AND THE COMEDY OF THE MASKED 
Musicians. By Anna Bowman Dodd, author of “ Three 
Normandy Inns.” Series of American Novels, October, 
1893. 312 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

Anna Bowman Dodd sends the Strutherses to England. 
English society, its ways and manners, are amusingly 
described. Jack toadies to anybody with a title, and gets 
along. Phina is so pretty and clever that the nicest people 
want to know her. All the time Jack, the husband, is put 
down in his proper place. He is a common Yankee, and 
the judgment is correct. Then they go to France, and in 
Paris Phina meets the Vicomte de Fécourt and—. Phina at 
last “ was beginning to do full justice to her training. She 
was in process of becoming a very fine lady, indeed. The 
part in life, in a word, which she had begun to play, ‘for 
Jack’s sake,’ she was now quite ready to play for her own.” 
Though “ Struthers” may be written in high comedy vein, 
there is*a bitter twang about it. As a social satire, the story 
leaves a strong impression. - But this was to be expected from 
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the author of “ Cathedral Days,” and of those books which 
have given to Anna Bowman Dodd an honorable and envi- 
able reputation. “The Comedy of the Masked Musicians ”’ 
is a short story of a disinherited son and heir, who is finally re- 
conciled to his family through the efforts of a kindly woman. 
The scene is also English. N.Y. Times. 


THE AMERICAN AMBASS\DOR. A novel. By a Pub- 
lic Man. Illustrated. Pinkerton series. 229 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

Theodore Winthrop, who represents the United States 
government in Italy, being unpleasantly surprised by the dis- 
covery of a letter that involves his wife's good name, seeks 
reparation through her supposed defamer, the Count 
Caspiades; this creates great excitement in diplomatic 
circles, and is the direct cause of the succession of sensa- 
tional scenes which make up the story, There is an interest 
aside in the history of the count’s daughter, and her defence 
in a murder trial, by the hero, the American ambassador, 

Publishers Weekly. 


THE Esps-TipE A Trio and Quartette. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne, authors of “ The 
Wrecker,” etc. 200 pp. 16mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.22. 


THE FORTUNES OF MARGARFT WELD. Bv Mrs. S. 
M. H. Gardner. 233 pp. 12mo, $1.25, postpaid. 


Whosoever takes delight in reading the lofty sentiments in 
St. Elmo and the other novels of its class will undoultedly 
receive rapturously Mrs. S. M. H. Gardner’s book, “ The 
Fortunes of Margaret Weld.”’ It is a very moral novel but, 
in plot, quite abreast of the “ decadent’? movement. In the 
old days, the wicked people—usually men—who were to be 
converted to righteousness, began by being atheists, of good 
moral character but Jost—retrievably lost, if one may coin 
the phrase—because of their unbelief. Then, at the end of 
the book, they “got religion’? and married the heroines. 
But in this novel of Mrs. Gardner’s the person to be saved 
is a woman, and she not only is an atheist but also deems 
the marriage ceremony a useless form. With her eyes open, 
she deliberately transgresses the moral law of to-day, and 
goes to live in Europe with a man who is not her husband. 
Thence arise many contretemps, and these bring Margaret 
to a sense of her state of sin. * * * Though it treats 
the marriage problem very plainly, ‘‘ The Fortunes of Mar- 
garet Weld” cannot be considered anything but a highly 
moral work. Boston Commonwealth. 


THE HAUNTED HusBanpD. A novel. By Mrs. Harriet 
Lewis, author of “ Lady Kildare,’’ “ Beryl’s Husband,” 
etc. With illu-trations by Victor Perard. The Choice 
series. 393 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 

Mrs. Harriet Lewis has written fourteen Vew York Ledger 
stories. This one fir-t appeared in 1872, reappeared in 1892. 
It tells the terrible plots which a Hindoo woman schooled 
laid against Lady Chetwynd, a Scotch girl, and the issue of 
various other efforts to destroy the heroine 


THE Hon. STANBURY AND OTHERS. By Two, In- 
cognito Library. I91 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
45 cents. 

The Honorable Stanbury Marks was a younger son of 
independent means ; he was a commonplace fellow, with no 
great virtues or vices, leading a selfish life, when in his 
fortieth year he accidentally met a passée dancer of the Lon- 
don Folly dying with consumption; he luves and marries 
her, and society gives him the cold shoulder; but she proves 
to be the one ennobling feature in his life. The story is 
charmingly written, with true sentiment and naturalness. 
“Poor Miss Skeat’’ and “ An Indigent Gentleman,” are 
both clever stories, full of kindly sympathy for those whose 
lives are troubled. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE HusBAND OF ONE WIFE. A novel. By Mrs, 
Venn. Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 310 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 51 cents. 

The author is new to the reading public, but her 
books show a practised hand. The heroine is the wife 
of three husbands. Heer first husband is killed in a railroad 
accident; her second choice is an English bishop, with 
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whom she lives unhappily, and the third is the one she 
should have had instead of the bishop One ca: not help 
feeling after reading the book that the first two were fortu- 
nate. As the third husband has only just stepped into the 
shoes of the second in the closing chapter, it is hard to say 
just how much sympathy ought to be wasted on him. The 
story is not altogether a pleasant one. Boston Transcript. 


THE KING'S STOCKBROKER. The sequel to “A 
Princess of Paris.”” A novel. By Archibald Clavering 
Gunter, author of “ Mr. Barnes of New York,” “ That 
Frenchman!” “ Miss Nobody of Nowhere.” 283 pp. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

The characteristics of Mr. Gunter’s writing were clearly 
set forth in his first success—* Mr. Barnes, of New York ’ — 
and they are to be found in very much the same degree in 
his latest story. The King’s Stockbroker is John Law, 
and the story is carried through the exciting scenes of the 
great Mississippi speculation in France which he brought 
about, with the melodramatic vigor and vividness which the 
author knows so well to impart to his narrative On occa- 
sions it gets somewhat beyond his control, but the interest 
of the plot andthe counterplots is so well developed. and 
the reader feels himself so personally concerned with the 
fortunes of LD’ Arnac and the villanies of “ Cousin Charley,” 
that he cannot put down the book till he has reached the end, 

Lonaon Bookseller. 


THE MAJOR IN WASHINGTON City. Some amusing 
and amazing letters from a Southern standpoint. II us- 
trated. Second Series. Neely’s Popular Library. 
251 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

A series of papers which ran through the . Y. Aforning 
Advertiser ; the writer represents an unconstructed rebel, 
who went to Washington City in 1893 to urge the payment 
by the Federa: government of the southern war claims. His 
letters describe his experience and gives his views on the 
battle flags, on the odiousness of Federal courts, on the 
negro in Alabama, on free speech, etc. He also visits New 
York, meets Richard Croker, and Mr, Dana of the Suz, 
and has other interesting experiences. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE PRINCESS OF ALASKA. A Tale of Two Countries. 
A novel. By Richard Henry Savage, author of “ My 
Official Wife.” “* The Little Lady of Laguritas,’” etc. 
Neely’s Library of Choice Literature. 420 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail. 45 cents. 

The scene is Alaska. Irma, the daughter of Prince 
Gregory Maxutoff, Governor of Alaska, is the heroine, and 
when the story opens the prospective princess of Alaska 
The interest centres in the action of Fedor Orloff,a Russian 
convict, and in that of Piince Maxutoff ; also in Serge Zubow, 
a Tartar, who schemes at once for the fur trade of Alaska, 
the downfall of the governor, and revenge on Orloff, seeking 
to encompass his ends by criminal means. 

Publishers’ Weekly, 

THE REAL MADELINE POLLARD A diary of ten 
weeks association with the plaintiff in the famous Breck- 
inridge-Pollard suit. An intimate study of character. 
By Agnes Parker. 336pp 12mo, paper, 40 cents ; by 
mail, 45 cents. 

This book purports to have been written by a female 
detective, who, at the instigation of the lawyers of the defend- 
ant in the Pollard-breckinridge case, recently tried in 
Washington, gained access to the Home in which Miss Pol- 
lard resided during the trial, won her affection and conti- 
dence, and by a constant scrutiny of her words and actions 
tried to determine the exact sort of woman she really was. 

Publishers Weekly. 

THE RED House. Bv the Duchess, author of “A 
Little Rebel,’ ‘ Marvel,’ ‘‘A Modern Circe,’ etc. 
Rialto Series. 259 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents. 

The characters of the novel are Dr. Darkham, a clever 
man and a learned scientist, his dull, ugly wife that he had 
married in his youth for her money, and their idiot son ; these 
are the denizens of the ‘‘ Red house.’’ The doctor is a man 
of littie principle, and when he allows himself to fall in love 
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with a charming young woman he does not hesitate at a 

crime to win her; retribution comes to him from a most 

unexpected source. Publishers Weekly. 

‘|HE SPEAKER OF THE House. A novel. By Ange- 
line Teal, author of ‘The Rose of Love,” “ Muriel 
Howe,” etc. Illustrated. Pastime series. 233 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

THE WoMEN’S Conqurst OF NEW YorRK. By a 
Member of the Committee of Safety of 1908. Harpers’ 
Franklin Square Library. 84 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

An amusing satire. It purports to chronicle the rise 
and progress of the Woman's Rights movement, the grant 
of female suffrage, the f rmation of the “ Area League,” and 
the capture of the government of the city of New York by 
the election as Mayoress of Bridget O'Lowd. Then ensues 
a season o female despotism frightful to contemplate. 

Philadelphia Press. 

TALES OF THE MAINE Coast. By Noah Brooks, 
271 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

The setting of these short tales is mainly in and around 
the ancient town of Castine, Me., thinly disguised under 
the name of “ Fairport’? That town was the birthplace, 
and is the present habitation of the author, who has 
sketched many of his characters from real life. The titles 
of the stories are: Pansy Pegg; The apparition of Jo Murch, 
The hereditary barn; The phantom sailor; The honor of a 
family; The waif of Nautilus Island; A century ago. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

TANIS, THE SANG DIGGER. By Amélie Rives, 187 pp. 
I2mo, pape, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents, 

A reprint of a novel which first appeared last year in Zown 
Topics and which gives a picture of life in the southern 
mountains, 

THEATRICALS ; TWO COMFDIES: ‘“‘ TENANTS,"’ “‘ DIs- 
ENGAGED.” By Henry James. 325 pp. 12mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1 50. 

In these two pieces we have excellent examples of true 
comedy—the comedy of dialogue. On the present day stage 
comedy has so far degenerated into the farce of “ situation ”’ 
that Mr. James’s volume is especially welcome. The pieces 
were both written, the author says, to be represented. That 
they failed to meet the conditions which it was hoped they 
would meet need not trouble the reader in the slightest 
degree, for they are full of lively and pointed dialogue, and 
at the same time unfold sutficiently interesting and sufficiently 
complicated romances—and these, surelv, are the results at 
which comedy should aim. This is, we believe, Mr. James’s 
first effort at *‘ theatricals ’’; we shall look with interest for 
its successor, Publishers’ Circular. 


THREE WEFKS IN Po.iTics. By John Kendrick 
Bangs, author of “Coffee and Repartee.” Illustrated. 
Harper's Black and White series. 82 pp. 16mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

Mr. Bangs accepted a nomination for Mayor of Yonkers, 
and was defeated atthe polls, He lost time and money and 
suffered humiliation, but he gained a great deal of experience, 
some of which he has put to use in this little volume. The 
scene is the boarding house of his former lively work, 
‘‘ Coffee and Repartee,” and the Idiot tells at the breakfast 
table how his friend Thaddeus Perkins, the poet. ran for 
Mayor of a city whose name is thinly disguised as Phillipse- 
burg-on-the- Dunwoodie, and will, hereafter, run only for the 
9.05 train. It is aclever tale that the Idiot tells between 
mouthfuls, and no doubt perfectly true, and Perkins seems 
to be a really heroic figure. Of course, there can be little 
that is positively new in any satire of American politics. 
The subject has been trea ed in that way over and over 
again. Mr. Bangs is entitled to all the consolation he can 
get, and doubtless he’ll get a great deal from this book. It 
will be read, for it is short and bright and attractively made 
by printer and binder. Getting defeated in an election is 
almost as bad as having a play rejected. Mr. Bangs seems 
to be following a course similar to that of Mr Henry James. 
Mr. James makes books of his rejected plays. Mr. Bangs has 
made a hook of his brief political experiences. VV. Y. 7imes. 
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Tuy NAME Is WoMAN. A novel. By Olive B. Muir. 
320 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

A tenor, a composer and a great singer, a woman, one of 
the two men dies and the woman becomes the husband of 
the survivor, uuder a general agreement of opinion that the 
dead man wanted this, but before this is reached a good deal 
happens in the theatrical life which goes on in novels. 
“2894;"" oR, [HE FossiL Man. (A midwinter's 

night’s dream.) By Walter Browne. 298 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

An English peer who has gone to sleep in a country house, 
wakes a thousand years later to find a large array of com- 
monplace marvels, including an elevator which goes through 
the centre of the earth. 


UncLe’s GHost. A Chronicle of a Three Day's 
Visit. By W. Sapte, Jun., author of ‘ Latter-Day 
Legends,” “ Cricketer’s Guyed,”’ etc. The Tavistock 
Library. 246 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

An amusing series of complications of a farcical comedy 
character make up the story in this new volume of the 

‘Tavistock Library.”” John Smithson states that he intends 

marrying the daughter of a certain spiritualist, Professor Pip- 

jaw, and states it to the young lady’s lover. Pipjaw makes 
love to Mrs. Bartholomew, the housekeeper, whose daughter 

(supposed) returns from America, and is immediately made 

love to by Smithson, whose chief characteristic appears to be 

impecuniosity and an ability to make love to all the female 
characters in turn. Uncle’s Ghost also plays its important 
part. Smithson's uncle, it may be mentioned, has left his 
money to an American girl, who turns out to be the one who 
has passed off as Mrs. Bartholomew's daughter. All comes 
right after these farcical complications, and the “ curtain” 
falls on a couple of united couples. The book is distinctly 
entertaining. Publishers’ Circular. 


Van BIBBER AND OTHERS. By Richard Harding 
Davis, author of ‘“ Gallegher, and Other Stories,’’ 
“Stories for Boys,” etc. Illustrated. Harper's Frank- 
lin Square Library. 249 pp. 12mo, paper, 45 cents; 
by mail, 51 cents. 

A reprint in cheap form of a most popular and successful 
collection of stories which appeared collected first in 1892, 
having previously been written for the New York Zvening 
Sun. 

WANTED, A Copyist, By W. H. Brearley. The 
“Unknown”? Library. 


153 pp. 1I2mo, 40 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents. 


This story, which is a bright and snappy one with a crack 
of the whip, which, however, hurts no one, is, decidedly 
newspapery. ‘Ad’? is at the bottom of it. Maybe Zhe 
Evening Gleaner had not much of a circulation. William- 
son wanted to increase its readers, and his method is in- 
genious. Mr. Brearley has a light hand, sees the genteel 
comedy side of a situation, and Williamson, the manager, is 
a good fellow, Agnes and Pauline, moreover, are nice 
girls. The little moralities at the close of the chapters are 
business-like and amusing. N.Y. Times. 
YET SHE LoveD Him. By Mrs. Kate Vaughn author 

of ‘‘ The Mather’s Legacy,’’ “‘ The Banker's Daughter,” 
and JEPHTHAH’s DAUGHTER. By Julia Magruder, 
author of “Across the Chasm,” “At Anchor,” etc. 
With illustrations by Warren b. Davis. The Choice 
series. 339 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 
cents 

The first of these stories fills three-fourths of this vo'ume 
and is laid in English life. The heroine, of noble birth, is 
incarcerated in a lunatic asylum, has her jewels stolen, etc., 
by her husband, and the story ends with a happy life in 
America with her rescuer. “ Jephthah’s Daughter” is an 
historical romance cast in poetical Scripture diction. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A MANUAL OF THE STuDY OF DOCUMENTS. To estab- 
lish the individual character of handwriting, and to 
detect fraud and: forgery. Incluaing several new 
methods of research. By Persifor Frazer. Illustrated. 
218 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.75. 
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There can be no doubt that Dr. Persifor Frazer’s “ Man- 
ual of the Study of Documents”’ is the first comprehensive 
treatise that has been written on this interesting subject. 
The study itself is not to be confounded with the more 
familar and less serious one of graphology. Aiming to 
establish the individual character of handwriting and to 
detect fraud and forgery, the author proposes for it the 
general name of “ bibliotics.” Whether this be adopted or 
not, it is certain that the experimental methods of research 
laid down in the volume before us are truly scientific, and 
altogether worthy of acceptance as a means of arriving at 
authoritative or expert judgment on certain important ques- 
tions relating to disputed decuments. Philadelphia Press. 


A System OF LucID SHORTHAND. Devised by 
William George Spencer. With a prefatory note by 
Herbert Spencer. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 52 ceuts. 

“ A System of Lucid Shorthand,” devised by William 
George Spencer, has been edited, with a prefatory note, by 
his son, Herbert Spencer, the well-known philosopher, who 
commends it very strongly, not only because he believes it 
to be better than any system now in vogue, but also *“ from 
the conviction, long since formed and still unshaken, that it 
ought to replace ordinary writing.” (the italics are his 
own.) It possesses, he says, “ not equal legibility, but 
greater legibility,’”’ and has, at the same time, “the brevity 
which shorthands in general possess.’’ It will, if adopted, 
“save more than half the time now devoted to writing” by 
all classes of people, and thus “achieve a large economy of 
life.” Experience alone can test the validity of these claims, 
and practical phonographers are likely to make experiments 
with it. If it has the merits which Mr. Spencer ascribes to 
it, there can be little doubt that it will largely supersede 
other methods. Critic. 


MEMOIRS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY. Edited by C. Staniland Wake, on 
behalf.of The Publication Committee. 375 pp. 8vo, 
$5.00; by mail, $5.25. 

MODERN METHODS OF SEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR 
Towns, Pusiic INSTITUTIONS AND ISOLATED Housgs. 
By George E. Waring, Jr. With illustrations, 252 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.74. 

Brings into converient form, and within moderate limits, 
the more important results of the study and experience of 
many engineers, chemists, and biologists who have within 
the past quarter of a century exploited the various methods 
of sewage disposal. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE SPECIAL KINESIOLOGY OF EDUCATIONAL GyM- 
NASTICS Ry the Baron Nils Posse, M.G. With two 
hundred and sixty-seven illustrations, and an analytic 
chart. 380 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $2.25; by mail, 
$2.49. 

Two previous editions of Baron Posse’s “* Swedish System of 
Educational Gymnastics’ having been exhausted, he has re- 
vised and enlarged this new edition, making it a very complete 
and practical treatise. Although the title is changed, the 
basis of the work is the Swedish system, which he holds to 
be the foundation of all rational gymnastics. It is claimed 
by the advocate of the system that it is based on the dis- 
covery of unchangeable Jaws respecting the development of 
the human body, and that certain results must certainly be 
secured by the application of these laws. 

The book is addressed to the general public as well as to 
those professionally interested in gymnastics, is very fully 
illustrated, and by its aid persons of ordinary intelligence 
can plan a course of exercises for themselves. 

Public Opinion. 
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ROSE. 
PLANTATION LOVE SONG. 
Oh, my Rose ain’t white, 
An’ my Rose ain’t red, 
An’ my Rose don’t grow 
On de vine on de shed, 


But she lives in de cabin 
Whar de roses twines, 

An’ she rings out ’er clo’es 
In de shade o’ de vines, 


An’ de red leaves fall, 

An’ de white rose sheds, 
Tell dey kiver all de groun’ 

Whar my brown Rose treads. 


An’ de butterfly comes, 
An’ de bumble-bee, too, 
An’ de hummin’-bird hums 
All de long day thoo. 


An’ dey sip at de white, 

An’ dey tas’e at de red, 
An’ dey fly in an’ out 

O' de vines roun’ de shed, 


While I comes along 
An’ I gethers some buds, 
An’ I mecks some remarks 
About renchin’ or suds. 


But de birds an’ de bees 
An’ de rest of us knows 
Dat we all hangin’ roun’ 
Des ter look at my Rose. 
From “ Carlotta’s Intended and Other Tales,” 
by Ruth McEnery Stuart. 








